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THE TOADY TREE, 


Ir is not a new remark, that any real and | 
true change for the public benetit, must de- 
rive its vitality from the practice of con- 
| sistent people. Whatever may be accepted | 
|| as the meaning of the adage, Charity begins 
| at home—which for the most part has very 
| little meaning that I could ever discover—it | 
is pretty clear that Reform begins at home. | 
| If { had the lungs of Hercules and the elo- | 
quence of Cicero, and devoted them at any | 
| number of monster-meetings to a cause which | 
| I deserted in my daily life whensoever the 
opportunity of desertion was presented to me | 
| (say on an average fifty times a day), I had | 
| far better keep my lungs and my eloquence 





| to myself, and at all times and seasons leave 
| that cause alone. 

| The humble opinion of the present age, is, | 
| that no privileged class should have an in-| 
heritance in the administration of the public | 
| affairs, and that a system which fails to} 
| enlist in the service of the country, the| 
| greatest fitness and merit that the country | 
| produces, must have in it something inhe- | 
| rently wrong. It might be supposed, the 
| year One having been for some time in| 
| the calendar of the past, that this is on 
| the whole a moderate and reasonable | 
opinion—not very far in advance of the 
period, or of any period, and involving no 
particularly unchristian revenge for a great 
| national brgak-down. Yet, to the govern-| 
|| ing class in the main, the sentiment is alto- | 
|| gether so novel and extraordinary, that we 
| may observe it to be received as an in- 
| comprehensible and incredible thing. I 
|| have been seriously asking myself, whose | 
| fault is this? I have come to the conclusion 
| that it is the fault of the over-cultivation of | 
| the great Toady Tree; the tree of many | 
branches, which grows to an immense height 
: England, and which overshadows all the 
and, 

| My name is Cobbs. Why doI, Cobbs, love 
| to sit like a Patriarch, in the shade of my 
Toady Tree! What have I to do with it ? 
What comfort do I derive from it, what fruit | 
of self-respect does it yield to me, what 
beauty is there in it? ‘To lure me to a 
Public Dinner, why must I have a Lord in| 
the chair? ‘To gain me to a Subscription- | 





|seen Dobbs dive 


| list, why do I need fifty Barons, Marquises, 


Viscounts, Dukes, and Baronets, at the 
head of it, in larger type and longer lines 
than the commonalty? If I don’t want to 
be perpetually decorated with these boughs 
from the Toady Tree —if it be my friend 
Dobbs, and not I, Cobbs, in whose ready 
button-hole such appliances are always 
stuck—why don’t 1 myself quietly and 
good-humouredly renounce them? Why 
not! Because I will be always garden- 
ing, more or less, at the foot of the Toady 
Tree. 

‘Take Dobbs. Dobbs is a well-read man, 
an earnest man, a man of strong and sincere 
convictions, a man who would be ‘deeply 
wounded if { told him he was not a true 


| Administrative Reformer in the best sense 
|of the word. When Dobbs talks to me about 


the House of Commons, (and lets off upon 
me those little revolvers of special official 
intelligence which he always carries, ready 
loaded and ‘capped), why does he adopt 
the Lobby slang: with which he has as 
much to do as with any dialect in the heart 
of Africa? Why must he speak of Mr. 
Fizmaili as “ Fizzy,” and of Lord Gambaroon 
as “Gam”? How comes it that he is ac- 
quainted with the intentions of the Cabinet 
six weeks beforehand—often, indeed, so 
long beforehand that I shall infallibly die 
before there is the least sign of their having 
ever existed? Dobbs is perfectly clear in 
his generation that men are to be deferred to 
for their capacity for what they undertake, 
for their talents and worth, and for nothing 
else. Aye, aye, I know he is. But, I have 
and double about that 
Royal Academy Exhibition, in pursuit of 
a nobleman, in a marvellously small way. 
I have stood with Dobbs examining a picture, 
when the Marquis has entered, and I have 


|known of the Marquis’s entrance without 


lifting my eyes or turning my head, solely 
by the increased gentility in the audible 
tones of Dobbs’s critical observations. And 
then, the Marquis approaching, Dobbs has 
talked to me as his lay figure, at and for the 
Marquis,. until the Marquis has said, 
“Ha, Dobbs?” and Dobbs, with his face 
folded into creases of deference, has piloted 
that illustrious nobleman away, to the 
contemplation of some pictorial subtleties 
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of his own discovery. Now, Dobbs has been 
troubled and abashed in all this; Dobbs’s 
voice, face, and manner, with a stubbornness 
far beyond his control, have revealed his un- 
easiness ; Dobbs, leading the noble Marquis 
away, has shown me in the expression of his 
very shoulders that he knew I laughed at him, 
and that he knew he deserved it ; and yet 
Dobbs could not for his life resist the shadow 
of the Toady Tree, and come out into the 
natural air ! 

The other day, walking down Piccadilly 
from Hyde Park Corner, I overtook Hobbs. 
Hobbs had two relations starved to death 
with needless hunger and cold before Sebas- 
topol, and one killed by mistake in the hos- 
pital at Seutari. Hobbs himself had the 
misfortune, about fifteen years ago, to invent 
a very ingenious po of mechanism highly 
important to dockyards, which has detained 
him unavailingly in the waiting-rooms of public 
offices ever since, and which was invented 
last month by somebody else in France, and 
immediately adopted there. Hobbs had been 
one of the public at Mr. Roebuck’s committee, 
the very day I overtook him, and was burning 
with indignation at what he had heard. 
“This Gordian knot of red tape,” said Hobbs, 
“must be cut. All things considered, there 
mever was a people so abused as the English 
at this time, and there never was a country 
brought to such a It will not bear 
The paren- 
thesis referred to a passing carriage, which 
Hobbs turned and looked after with the 
greatest interest. “The system,” he con- 
tinued, “ must be totally changed. We must 
have the right man in the right place (Duke 
of Twaddleton on horseback), a only capa- 
bility and not family connexions placed in 
otiice (brother-in-law of the Bishop of Gor- 
hambury). We must not put our trust in 
mere idols (how do you do!—Lady Coldveal— 
little too highly painted, but fine woman for 
her years), and we must get rid as a nation 
of our ruinous gentility and deference to mere 
rank. (Thank you, Lord Edward, I am quite 
well, Very glad indeed to have the honour 
and pleasure of seing you. I hope Lady 
Edward is well. , Delighted, I am sure).” 
Pending the last parenthesis, he stopped to 
shake hands with a dim old gentleman in a 
flaxen wig, whose eye he had been exceed- 
ingly solicitous to catch, and, when we went 
on again, seemed so refreshed and braced by 
the interview that I believe him to have been 
for the time actually taller. This in Hobbs, 
whom I knew to be miserably poor, whom I 
saw with my eyes to be prematurely grey, 
the best part of whose life had been changed 
into a wretched dream from which he could 
mever awake now, who was in mourning 
without and in mourning within, and all 
through causes that any half-dozen shop- 
keepers taken at random from the London 
Directory and shot into Downing Street 
eut of sacks could have turned aside—this, 


thinking of—(Lord Joddle).” 
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I say, in Hobbs, of all men, gave me go 
much to think about, that I took little or 
no heed of his further conversation until I 
found we had come to Burlington House, 
“A. little sketch” he was saying then, “by 
a little child, and two hundred and fifty 
pounds already bid for it! Well, it’s 
very gratifying, isn’t it? Really, it’s 
very gratifying! Won't youcome in? Do 
come in!” I exeused myself, and Hobbs 
went in without me: a drop in a swollen 
current of the general public. I looked 
into the courtyard as I went by, and 
thought I perceived a remarkably fine s 
cimen of the Toady Tree in full growth 
there. 

There is my friend Nobbs, A man of suf- 
ficient merit, one would suppose, to be calmly 
self-reliant, and to preserve that manly equi- 
librium which as little needs to assert itself 
overmuch, as to derive a sickly reflected 
light from any one else. I declare in the 
face of day, that:I believe Nobbs to be 
morally and physically unable to sit at a 
table and hear a man of title mentioned, 
whom he knows, without putting in his claim 
to the acquaintance. I have observed Nobbs 
under these circumstances, a thousand times, 
and have never found him able to hold his 
peace. I have seen him fidget, and worry 
himself, and try to get himself away from the 
Toady Tree, and say to himself as plainly as 
he could have said aloud, “ Nobbs, Nobbe, is 
not this base in you, and what can it possibly 
matter to these people present, whether you 
know this man, or not?” Yet, there has 
been a compulsion upon him to say, “Lord 
Dash Blank? Oh, yes! I know him very 
well ; very well, indeed. I have known Dash 
Blank—let me see—really I am afraid to say 
how long I have known Dash Blank. It must 
be a dozen years. A very good fellow, Dash 
Blank!” And, like my friend Hobbs, he has 
been positively taller for some moments after- 
wards. I assert of Nobbs, as I have already 
in effect asserted of Dobbs, that if I could be 
brought blindfold into a room full of company, 
of whom he made one, I could tell in a mo- 
ment, by his manner of speaking, not to say 
by his mere breathing, whether there were a 
title present. The ancient Egyptians in their 
palmiest days, had not an enchanter amon 
them who could have wrought such a magica 
change in Nobbs, as the incarnation of one 
line from the book of the Peerage can effect 
in one minute. 

Pobbs is as bad, though in a different way. 
Pobbs affects to despise these distinctions. 
He speaks of his titled acquaintances, in 4 
light and easy vein, as “the swells.” Accord- 
ing as his humour varies, he will tell you that 
the swells are, after all, the best people a man 
can have to do with, or that he is weary of 
the swells and has had enough of them. But, 
note, that to the best of my knowledge, 
information, and belief, Pobbs would die of 
chagrin, if the swells left off asking him to 
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dinner. That he would rather exchange nods 
in the Park with a semi-idiotic Dowager, than 
fraternise with another Shakespeare. That 
he would rather have his sister, Miss Pobbs 
(he is greatly attached to her, and is a most 
excellent. brother), received on sufferance by 
the swells, than hold her far happier place in 
the outer darkness of the untitled, and be 
loved and married by some good fellow, who 
could daff the world of swells aside, and 
bid it pass. Yet, O, Pobbs, Pobbs! if for 
once — only for once—you could hear the 
magnificent patronage of some of those 
Duchesses of yours, casually making men- 
tion of Miss Pobbs, as “a rather pretty 
person !” 

I say nothing of Robbs, Sobbs, Tobbs, and 
so on to Zobbs, whose servility has no thin 
coating of disguise or shame upon it, who 
grovel on their waistcoats with a sacred joy, 
and who turn and roll titles in their mouths 
as if they were exquisite sweetmeats. I say 
nothing of Mayors and such like ;—to lay on 
adulation with a whitewashing brush and have 
it laid on in return, is the function of such 

ople, and verily they have their reward. 

say nothing of County families, and pro- 
vincial neighbourhoods, and lists of Stewards 
and Lady Patronesses, and electioneering, 
and racing, and flower-showing, and demarea- 
tions and counter-demarcations in visiting, 
and all the forms in which the Toady 
Tree is cultivated in and about cathedral 
towns and rural districts. What I wish 
to remark in conclusion is not that, but 
this : 

If, at a momentous crisis in the his- 
tory and progress of the country we all love, 
we, the bulk of the people, fairly embodying 
the general moderation and sense, are so mis- 
taken by a class, undoubtedly of great intel- 
ligence and public and private worth, as 
that, either they cannot by any means com- 
prehend our resolution to live henceforth 
under a Government, instead of a Hustle- 
ment and Shufflement; or, comprehending it, 
ean think to put it away by cocking their 
hats in our faces (which is the official exposi- 
tion of policy conceded to us on all occasions 
by our chief minister of State); the fault is 
ourown. As the fault is our own, so is the 
remedy. We do not present ourselves to 
these personages as we really are, and we 
have no reason for surprise or complaint, if 
they take us for what we are at so much 
pains to appear. Let every man, therefore, 
apply his own axe to his own branch of 
the Toady Tree. Let him begin the essential 
Reform with himself, and he need have no 
fear of its ending there. We require no 
ghost to tell us that many inequalities of 
condition ‘and distinction there must al- 
ways be. Every step at present to be 
counted in the great social staircase would be 
still there, though the shadow of the Toady 
Tree were cleared away. More than this, the 
whole of the steps would be safer and stronger; 
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for, the Toady Tree is a tree infected with rot- 
tenness, and its droppings wear away what 
they fall upon. 


MOTHER AND STEP-MOTHER. 
IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IX. 


Str Epwarp, observing that his son’s habita 
had become unsettled, and that his old pur- 
suits now seemed to have lost their interest 
for him, became anxious that he should 
employ the time which was to intervene before 
his marriage in acquiring a more extensive 
acquaintance with foreign countries, and thus 
complete his education before sinking down 
into the even tenor of a country gentleman’s 
life. Lady Irwin eagerly caught at and 
seconded the proposal; she was weary of the 
mute appeals of Frank’s anxious looks, and 
of the importunity of her own son. Frank 
would be employed, interested, and amused, 
his passion, the fruit of effervescent youth, 
might cool down, he would see other women 
of a very different stamp from the modest 
country girl to whom he was betrothed, 
women with glorious eyes, every glance of 
which must make a man’s blood leap in his 
veins, and who would not disdain to flatter 
and court the handsome «nd accomplished 
heir to an English baronetzy, women skilled 
with specious talk to sap the groundwork of 
principle, and to beguile their victim into a 
slough of treacherous delight, after which the 
simple Kitty would have entirely lost her 
power to charm him. Failing this, there 
was ambition, there were a thousand allure- 
ments to bring out the evil of his nature and 
render him unfit or unwilling to fulfil his 
engagement. At all events, it was delay—at 
all events, it was separation; it would be 
strange, she thought, if in a year or eighteen 
months some occasion of mistrust did not 
arise, which she could foster into lasting 
estrangement. 

The idea of travel was not without attrac- 
tions to Frank. The irritation excited by his 
passion, and by the obstacles thrown in his 
way had given him a distaste for his old 
studies, the vapid life of the fashionable world 
in London was wearisome to him, bodily 
activity would, he thought, counteract his 
nervous restlessness of mind and allay the 
feverish excitement under which he laboured. 
True, he must part from Kitty, but he hoped 
that his mother might soften to her when he was 
away, and that when he returned she would 
be his own for ever. Now, the dark shadow 
of his stepmother seemed to come between 
them, even when they were alone, so power- 
fully was each impressed by the conscioua- 
ness of her unavowed purpose, though even 
to each other they hardly ventured to breathe 
the fear, lest, by uttering it, they should give 
it substance. 

For one long happy week before he went 
abroad, Frank Seaged alone at Swallowfield— 
for one week of glorious sunshine his feet 
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brushed the dew from the grass as he came 
across the field to the Parsonage—for one 
week of soft summer weather the leaves of 
the old elm outside the garden-gate whispered 
over his nightly farewell, and then he went, 
with smiles on his lips, though with tears in 
his eyes, to be away until another spring and 
summer were past, and until the leaves of 
that other summer were yellow with decay. 

Catherine composed herself to wait, and 
devoted herself with increased earnestness to 
her various occupations. But though she 
conscientiously employed her time and in- 
dulged in no vain repinings, she could not 
restrain a feeling of joy when a day was past, 
at the thought that the term of their separa- 
tion was by so much shortened. Her prayers 
seemed always to bring her near to him, and 
she had his letters, long, frequent, and inex- 
pressibly delightful for the evidence they bore 
of a heart turning ever truly to her. Once in 
the winter there was an interval of sad 
anxiety—a long three weeks, and no letter ; 
then, at last, a short note, written from a sick 
bed, but in good spirits, and in the near hope 
of approaching restoration to health. 

Sir Edward and Lady Irwin remained in 
town until the end of the summer, and 
when they did return their attention was 
occupied by a succession of visitors. Edward 
was gone to Rugby, so Catherine was left 
with little interruption to the enjoyment of 
her own thoughts, and to her ordinary occu- 
pations. 

“You don’t mean to say, Helen, that that 
quiet little thing is Frank’s fiancée?” said 
Mrs. Wilton Brook, Sir Edward’s fashionable 
sister, now a well-preserved matron, who, 
with two full-blown daughters, was on a visit 
to her brother. “What a sacrifice! A man 
of his expectations, such a handsome fellow, 
too—why he might have married any one.” 

“He is going to marry according to his 
choice,” replied Lady Irwin, drily. 

“Oh! that’s well enough for an old man 
with a broken constitution, a country curate, 
or something of that sort—but in Frank’s posi- 


“T confess I cannot avoid feeling some 
regret that Frank did not look about him 
a little before he tied himself down,” said 
Lady Irwin. “Catherine Birkby is just the 
sort of barley-sugar sweetheart that a boy 
fancies himself in love with. I would have 
saved him if I could; but he must buy his 
experience, like the rest of us.” 

“ His father ought not to have given his con- 
sent. I wonder you did not stop it before it 
came to a declaration, Helen.” 

“ How could I apprehend the danger ? She 
{has been backwards and forwards at the 
house ever since I married. I never dreamt 
of anything more than brotherly regard. 
However, it is no affair of mine: when 
Edward grows up I shall do my best to 
avoid such a catastrophe.” 

“Edward will make a handsome fellow, 
Helen. He will make many a heart ache, 
He will beat Frank out-and-out—he has so 
much more of the devil in him. I am heartily 
glad my girls have a dozen years the start of 
| him.” 

“ Edward’s good looks will not avail him 
much. A younger son has little chance of 
distinguishing himself in this age of gain and 
calculation.” 

Mrs, Brook replied by extolling Edward's 
talents and acquirements. Lady Irwin, 
pleased to hear his praises even from one 
whose judgment she despised, incited her to 
further commendation by affecting to speak 
Mrs. Brook was essen- 


slightingly of him. 
tially a worldly-wise woman, though of a 
low order of mind, and debased by perpetual 


striving after petty ends. She was not with- 
out a certain acuteness, which enabled her to 
discover the assailable points of those charac- 
ters the dignity and strength of which she 
could not appreciate. She was an adroit and 
unscrupulous flatterer; and Lady Irwin, 
because she saw through and despised her, 
thought she could listen uninjured to her 
well-bred toadyism. She never perceived how 
lowering to the moral feelings intercourse 
with persons of Mrs. Wilton Brook’s class 








tion, with such opportunities, it’s inexcusable. | must always be—how it helped to maintain in 
Really, a man owes something to his family.| her an extraordinary opinion of her own en- 
No one cares less for money than I do, but | dowments, and kept her in suicidal ignorance 
rank, fashion, beauty, or something, surely he | of her true moral state. 
should require.” Catherine, meanwhile, grew daily more and 
“Your brother and your nephews consider | more conscious of the dislike with which Lady 
Catherine Birkby beautiful, I believe ?” Irwin regarded her, and she consequently 
“Beautiful! What? A girl who has no| became more silent and depressed in that 
idea of setting herself off—no air—no manner! | lady’s presence. It was a great relief when 
Her eyes are certainly not bad, if she had the | Edward came home from school, full of his 
least idea how to use them ; and, I dare say,| new experience, overflowing with anecdotes 
something might be made of her hair, it looks | of masters and companions, lavish of caresses 
soft, and it certainly is a pretty colour, just | to his mother, and imperiously affectionate to 
the brun-doré which was all the rage last| Kitty. The jealousy which had at one time 
year. Clementina has it almost—her’s is a} characterised his love to her had now quite 
trifle too light, but, when properly brushed passed away ; she was no longer the principal 
and oiled, it has very much the shade, I | object of his thoughts, and he began to havea 
assure you. Really, Helen, you should give| perception, that charming as she was, she 
the poor child a hint or two—it is high time | might be more desirable as a sister than as 
something should be done to civilise her.” la wife. And now Frank was away Kitty 





Charles Dickens.] 
could always listen to his stories ; she was | 
never too much engaged to walk or ride with 
him ; she was a better listener than ever, | 
and soon knew the distinctive characters of 
Brown, Sinclair, and Tomlins, Edward’s par- 
ticular friends, and could talk about them as 
if she were familiarly acquainted with them 
herself ; while thearguments she employed to 
mollify his indignation against “ that bully” 
Houseman, and to quality his contempt for 
“Uncle ” Bobbins, the pawnbroker’s son, | 
only gave additional gusto to the conversa- | 
tion by supplying the spice of a little contra- 
diction. 

Catherine’s altered looks had struck Ed-| 
ward on his first arrival, and it was not long | 
before he discovered that her spirits had lost | 
much of their elasticity, and that in his 
mother’s company she was always depressed 
and nervous. With unusual self-command, 
he kept his thoughts to himself, and carried 
on his observations in silence for several 
days, when he had ascertained that a cold- 
ness and distance in his mother’s manner 
ageravated, if it did not cause this suffering, 
he resolved at once to appeal to her better | 
nature, and to plead with jher for worthier | 
treatment of his brother’s affianced wife. 
Accordingly, he entered her dressing-room 
one morning, and flinging himself on the rug | 
at her feet, laid his head in her lap—an old 
childish habit of his, which she loved—and 
stroking her hand, caressingly, said, 





“What a charming Christmas party we 
have, mother? I wish Frank were here.” 
“ Frank is much better where he is,” replied | 


Lady Irwin. 

“Of course, it’s very nice to be at Rome ;| 
and if Kitty were with him, I don’t suppose 
he would be in avy hurry to get back. But | 
as it is re 

“ Don’t distress yourself, Edward ; Frank’s | 
love will never break his slumbers, or spoil | 
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| thing or any one. 


| haughtily. 


| ward, undaunted by her coldness. 





his appetite. Catherine did not give him} 
much trouble, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know what you mean by| 
that, mother. If Kitty loved him with all, 
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to fret for more than half a day about any- 
Agnese tells me, that on 
the very day of Frank’s departure she went 
and took tea with that stupid paralytic old 
woman who lives at Hopwood.” 

“Is that the only bit of scandal Agnese 
has been able to pick up? She’d be much 
better employed in putting bows into your 
caps, instead of poking her ugly face into all 
the poor people’s cottages, and prying into 
the affairs of her betters. What comfort 
Kitty could have found in going to see that 
cross old woman, I can’t pretend to say. Poor 
child, what a sorrowful heart she must 
have had coming all down Hopwood Lane in 
the gloaming, with no Frank to meether! I 
tell you mother, I can see the trouble in her 
eyes ; and take my word for it, three nights 
out of the seven her pillow is not dry when 
she goes to sleep.” 

“What an extraordinary infatuation it is 
that you labour under about such a matter of 
fact person as Kitty. If she does look pale 
sometimes, it can be no wonder, when Mr. 


| Birkby keeps her so many hours reading to 


him. You should appeal to him, not to me. 
Catherine’s feelings are never likely to injure 
her health.” 

“Oh, my dear mother, if you did but know 
her !”—cried Edward rising on his knees in 


‘his eagerness, and looking with earnest en- 
| treaty into his mother’s face—* if you would 


but open your heart to her! It would make 
you so much happier.” 

“My happiness is beyond her reach, either 
to diminish or increase,” replied Lady Irwin, 
It cut her to the heart to hear 


her boy pleading for the tender girl whom 


i she hated. 


“Only look at her, mother,” pursued Ed- 
“ Where 
did you ev.r see a sweeter smile? And as 
to her hands and feet, they are fifty times 
smaller and prettier than Clementina’s, that 
Aunt Fanny is always making such a fuss 
about. Then, for a companion,—who is 
always sweet-tempered, always at leisure, 


her heart,,as it was just and natural she like Kitty? I’m sure you have reason to 
should, would you have had her tell a lie, and| thank her, mother; I don’t know what I 
say she didn’t care for him ?” | Should have been, if she hadn’t taken so 

“ T do not blame her. I say nothing. Your | much trouble with me. I never heard any 
brother’s honour is engaged. I only say that | one teach a fellow his duty to his neighbour, 


he does not appear to sutfer much from home- 
sickness,” 

“T don’t think you can tell that, unless you 
were to see the letters he writes to Kitty. Of 
course he doesn’t let out his feelings to you, 
or my father ; but if he is so happy in Rome, 
which I don’t believe, you can hardly say the 
same of her. O mother, I do so wish you 
would take pity on her, and comfort her with 
afew kind words. She will have quite lost 
her pretty looks before Frank comes back.” 

“You are very much mistaken, Edward, if 
you think that Catherine’s happiness depends 
at all on me; and as to her fretting, I do 
not believe she has sufficient depth of feeling 


as Kitty does ; and it’s all the better because 
she does not seem to be teaching at all. Oh, 
mother! you do not know what you do 
when you shut her from your heart. She 
would be a dear daughter to you.” 

“T had a daughter once,” returned Lady 
Irwin, bitterly, “who might have been what 
it seems my son will never be.” 

“Do not be angry, mother. I love you— 
you know I love you deavly; but, as Kitty 
says, love opens and does not narrow the 
heart.” 

“That is just the sort of speech I should 
have expected her to make—just the idea 
I should suppose h 


er to entertain. Those | 
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who are incapable of profound passion gene- 
rally seek to hide the shallowness of their | 
feelings by high- sounding theories of catholic 
affection.” 

“JT wanted to persuade you mother,—I 
wanted to entreat you; but it seems I only 
make you stronger in your own opinion. I 
am going down to have my lesson, now ; 
perhaps I may not be home to dinner.” 

Lady Irwin said nothing. Edward lin- 


gered at the door, probably in expectation of 
a conciliatory word or look; then, with a 
heavy heart, he turned on his heel, and went 
his way. 





CHAPTER X. 


In spite of his resolution to keep his un- 
easiness to himself, Edward was too much 
irritated by the ill success of his interference 
to conceal from Catherine all his disquiet ; | 
and he told her enough to add weight to| 
her former conviction, and to increase the 
burden of her sorrow. Loving her the better 
from the consciousness of the effort he had | 
made to defend her, and dreading his mother’s 
displeasure, he remained at the Parsonage until 
late in the evening ; and, having spent a few 
minutes in the drawing-room, where Lady 
Irwin’s manner gave him little encourage- | 
ment to remain, he went off to his own room. 
There he wrote the following letter to his | 
brother, which he carried to the post next 
morning himself. 


Dear Brotuer,—I came home last Tuesday week. 
I dare say you know that I didn’t do so badly at the 
examination, after all. I brought home a prize which 
pleased mother and delighted dear old Birkby. Father 
did not say much, but he looked as if he liked it, and 
made me bring it out to show Lord Allason when he 
called. I found all well at home: going on much as 
usual ; father deep in some stratum or other at the 
bottom of the Dead Sea—I shouldn’t much wonder if 
he were off to Palestine next week. 1 wish to Heaven 
he would, and take mother with him! A pilgrimage 
would do her a tremendous deal of good just now. I 
wish with all my heart you and Kitty were married! 
What ig the reason it would puzzle a much wiser 
head than mine to discover; but of this I’m sure: 
she—mother, I mean—has taken a positive dislike to 
Kitty. The worst of it is that Kitty knows it ; and 
you may believe that she looks none the better for 
it. Of course, it’s bad enough for her to have you 
so long away, and if any one sees her look sad, she 
puts it upon that; but mother has more to do with 
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|if I should like to be a parson, 


| absent, and this was his second illness. 





it. Aunt Fanny is here with Clem and Ada, all 
flounces and finery as usual. If it wasn’t for father, no 
one would take any notice of dear Kitty, but he’s as 
true as steel, and mother dares not say a word against 
her tohim. I’m sure he has a notion that there's 
something wrong, for he pets Kitty like a child—much 
more than he pets me, which does not please mother. 
If you had only taken my advice, all the trouble would 
have been over by this time; you may take my word 
for it, that if you don’t do something yourself, and | 
before long, mother will find some means to break it 
off yet. You have no idea what a timid, nervous | 
creature Kitty is become in her presence. 

I dare say you find it extremely jolly at Rome, it | 
must be nice to have lots of money and nothing todo. I! 


{Conducted by 


| suppose 1’m not likely to have much experience of either 


of these pleasures. Father asked me, the other day, 
I suppose he was in 
joke, I took it so, for I only made a wry face, Fancy 
mother sitting demurely to hear her son deal out divi- 
nity! Don’t forget dear Kitty, and when you write 
don’t say a word of what I have told you. Mother 
always likes to read my letters, and it won’t do to 
make her angry. Do you get any skating? The ice 
is four inches thick on the pond. Tomlins, a first-rate 
fellow, who works in my room, is coming down next 
week, if the frost only holds on, we shall have glorious 
fun. Good night, old fellow, I’m so sleepy I can 
hardly see. I wish you’d send me something about 
some of the temples—the ruins, I mean, Finch dotes 
on ruins, 
Your affectionate brother, 
Epwarp Irwin. 


When this letter reached Frank he was 
recovering from an attack of fever, brought 
on by the climate, and perhaps by anxiety. 
He was consequently labouring under severe 
depression of spirits. His fears had already 
been excited by a coldness and constraint 
in the letters he received from his mother, 
and by the plaintive tenderness which 
struggled through the assumed cheerful- 
ness of Catherine’s.. He had promised his 
father to travel. He was to visit Greece 
and parts of Asia, perhaps to penetrate 
even to the land of joy and desolation— 
the glorious and wasted Palestine. He had 
been as yet only three quarters of a year 
It 
was evident that the climate of Italy did not 
agree with him. ‘The image of her he loved 
pining for him, and crushed by the dislike of 
his stepmother, rose vividly before him. He 
saw her paler and thinner, watching with 
tearful eyes the embers as they fell, and 
thinking of him so far away, with a heart 
growing daily fainter, and wearying for the 
comfort of his cheering voice. He read 
those parts of his brother’s letter, which 
related to her, again and ‘again. To be so 
clear to the eyes of the boy, it must be bad 
indeed. He himself, too, was lonely and sor- 
rowful. The sweet communion of thought 
and feeling to which he had become habitu- 
ated, was checked, and the deepest emotions 
of his soul lay, unexpressed, a heavy burden 
on his spirit. One bold stroke, and she was 
his own for ever. He knew his father's 
indulgence, and that his mother’s influence, 
though great, was not unlimited. 

The yearning to England once indulged, 
became irresistible. Arguments readily pre- 
sented themselves, not only excusing, but 
justifying, the apparent disobedience; and 
the next morning saw him already on his 
return, Once started, his impatience knew 
no bounds. No railway, no steamboat, was 
sufficiently expeditious for him ; almost be- 
fore an answer could have been received to 
his brother’s letter, he arrived in person at 
his father’s door. 

Amazement was the first emotion produced 
by his unlooked-for appearance—amazement, 
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quickly succeeded by pleasurable sensations 
in the breast of his father, by angry conster- 
nation in that of Lady Irwin, while Edward 
could hardly restrain his admiration and 
satisfaction at a promptitude so much in 
harmony with his wishes. 

The tumult of feeling with which he beheld 
his son, travel-worn and haggard from recent 
| illness, prevented Sir Edward from remark- 
| ing the uncontrollable emotion of Lady 
Irwin. But Frank, whose perception was 
| sharpened by anxiety, read her unspoken 
| anger. His quivering lips hardly touched 
| the cheek she mechanically presented to him ; 
and she felt that if not before, now, at least, 
| he knew the purpose lying in her heart. As 
|| by mutual consent, they shrunk from each 
| other’s gaze; for each felt the need of con- 
| cealment. But Lady Irwin was stung almost 
| to madness by the unrestrained joy with 
| which his brother’s return was welcomed by 
the child for whose aggrandisement she was 
prepared to jeopardise soul and body. 

“Helen, you look pale, love,” said Sir Ed- 
| ward, when the first excitement was over, 
and he had leisure to think of his wife. 
“This mad freak of Frank’s has startled the 
blood from your cheeks. No wonder, either, 


| —the silly fellow to come back without a single 
word of warning. Bringing such haggard) 
| looks, too. Your mother was growing anxious | 
| about you, Frank, and had just persuaded | 


| me that it would be pleasant to go and have a 
look at the old places again, when you must | 
needs come blundering back. I am heartily | 
glad to sce you, nevertheless ; and Kate, I’ve} 
ashrewd guess, will not be sorry. She is not 
quite so rosy as she was, poor little girl, but 
| your absence has told more on yourself than | 
on her,” 

“She'll be all right now,” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, unable to keep silence longer. “ TI’ll be 
up betimes in the morning, and run over and 
give her a hint. She is not a colossus of 
strength ; and there’s no telling what might 
| happen if she saw you all at once and unex- 
pectedly. She might take you for a pallida 
| Imago, instead of a true flesh and blood 
| lover.” 

“T have not heard Catherine complain of 
illness,” said Lady Irwin, “you should not 
frighten your brother without reason, Ed- 
ward.” 

“Yes, yes; Kitty will be well enough now,” 
said Sir Edward, “never fear, Frank. Love 
tortures, but he seldom kills, if the poor 
| victims only continue of one mind.” 

“TI acknowledge that I was drawn home, 
| in great measure, by anxiety for Catherine,” 
said Frank, cheered by his father’s cordial 
| kindness. “Not that 1 doubted your indul- 
| gence to one so very dear to me, or that I 
should have ventured to return without your 
| permission if I had been in health to use my 
time either profitably or agreeably.” 

__ “Well, we should have liked a liltle notice, 
if it were only to have the opportunity of wel-| 
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coming you with proper honour ; but who has 
a greater right to be here than you? I thought 
a little travelling would be of use to you. 
Besides, I had a fancy to test the quality at 
your love, which your mother thought might 
possibly have no more stuff in it than first 
attachments often have. But since it was 
strong enough to render Italy, with all its 
charms of climate and association, distasteful, 
we are quite satisfied, are we not, Helen ?” 

“T assert no authority over Frank,” said 
Lady Irwin, “however my interest in his 
welfare may have induced me to offer him 
unpalatable advice.” 

“So the young signor is returned,” said 
Agnese,” as she combed her lady’s hair, 
“without warning, and unexpected ! ” 

“He knows that he can insult me with 
impunity,” returned Lady Irwin, “and that 
my influence over his father is gone.” 

“His love for the Curé’s daughter has 
made him mad,” said Agnese. 

“Yes; and not him alone. She has won 
my husband from me. My very child she 
would not leave to me.” 

“He knows not what he does. She has | 
won him with her false smiles, and he is 
entangled in her meshes; but fear not, 
Madonna ; we are not yet overcome.” 

“The joy of life is gone,” returned Lad 
Irwin, with fierce depression, “it were we 
for me to die.” 

“Be not troubled, Madonna, or let your 
purpose be shaken by the pride of this self- 
willed boy. Rouse your great heart. Let it 
never be said that you have been wronged 
with impunity.” 

“Do not tempt me, Agnese. Leave the 
dark thoughts in my soul, and do not make 
them more familiar by clothing them in words, 
I am sick and weary. I am alone—my very 
child arrays himself with my enemies.” 

“©! he knows not the interests at stake ; 
he is still a child. No blood of mine flows in 
his veins; yet for your sake, Madonna, and 
for the memory of the long days and nights 
when he lay cradled in my arms, I would 
count life little to serve him ! ” 

“Senseless as you are!” cried Lady Irwin, 
with an impatience not unlike that of an 
untamed horse excited beyond endurance b 
the application of the spur, “do you tal 
of what you would do, you who have never 
borne a child—who have only rocked to rest 
the child of others? Is he not mine—mine 
in mind and body? The hair that clusters 
on his brow he had from me; and in 
which of the tame Irwins would you see 
the flash of such an eye as his? He is 
the one thing on earth that is mine; and 
do you think there is anything I would not 
do for his sake? But were he nothing, I 
have still sufficient motives. They have 
treated me with scorn—almost with open 
defiance. They have turned from me the 
affections of my husband! But if I must be 
miserable, they at least shall not rejoice.” 














“ There the signora spoke worthily of her- 
self,” cried Agnese, her dark eyes flashing ; 
“but strong deeds are the language that she 
must learn to use to her enemies. The blood 
of the south is hot as its sun; that of the 
north cold as its winter streams.” 

“ Agnese,” replied Lady Irwin, rising and 
fixing a look upon her that made her quail, 
so stern—so cruel—it was, “there is blood 
flowing in my veins hot and impetuous as in 
those of the fiercest barbarian of the south, 
There are tales told of the clansmen of my 
house which would make even your Italian 
heart stand still. The snows of ten thousand 
winters will never cool the blood of the fiery 
Celt. The days of strong deeds are past, and 


this puny generation drags the chain its| 


fathers burst. Nevertheless fear not. I am 
no unworthy daughter of the Macdonalds.” 


CHAPTER XI, 
Ir wasa bright morning; the sky was 
cloudless, and the genial west wind sweeping 
over the grass, crisped with hoar frost, 
seemed to antedate the return of spring. 


knew, the violets were already in blossom, 
and she was returning from an early ramble, 


with a small bunch of these precious flowers, | 
when Edward came bounding along to meet | 


her: now followed, now preceded by his 


favourite hound, who had caught the joyous- | 
ness of his master’s spirit, and emulated his | 


activity. 


“ Good news, Kitty!” he cried, as soon as| 


she came within earshot. “ Good news, little 
sister; what will you give me for my 
news?” 


“ Have you got your pony?” asked Kate | 


in reply. 


“Pony!” retorted Edward, scornfully. 


“ Don’t I tell you it’s great news—news for | 


you, my darling !” and he flung his arms 
about her and kissed her. 

There was a fluttering motion at Kitty’s 
heart ; the colour left her cheeks, and she 
looked at him trembling. 

“Well, why don’t you guess ?_ Why don’t | 


Tn | 
some sheltered nooks, which Catherine well | 
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vinced I must expire if I don’t see you to- 
morrow—all four sides written close and 
| crossed, and all to the same tune,” 

“ You are a saucy boy, Edward, and want 
to provoke me to show you Frank’s letters, 
You know well enough he never crosses 
them, and that there is often room for a 
great deal more when he finishes.” 

“ With ‘ Yours till death, eternally and for 
ever. Well, I’m sure I don’t know what a 
love-ietter is like, and I don’t suppose I ever 

ishall, I daresay Frank’s letters are just 
| what they should be, or that you think them 
| so—which is quite as good ; butI can tell you, 
| you’re not likely to have any more of them 
| just at present, so you'd better make the most 
of what youhave. T’ll bet you Mad Tom to 
your father’s old cob that he won’t write to 
you for a month to come.” 

“ Have they heard from him at the Hall, 
then?” said Kate, bewildered. 

“Yes, truly, have they. In a most sub- 
stantial manner has he forced on their 
astounded minds the fact that he has a 
good stout will of his own, and that he has 
no idea of being sent out of the way that 
people may worry his little bride out of her 
| pretty looks. I'll tell you what, Kitty, Frank 
has a great deal more spirit than I ever 
gave him credit for. You ought to be proud 
|of him. He has done the very thing I should 
have done myself!” 

“ But what has he done ?” cried Catherine, 
impatiently. 
| “QO you're coming up at last, are you, like a 
\shy bottle of ale when it is held to the fire ? 
|Know, O sweet Kitty, that your future 
‘lord has shown himself a fine fellow, and 
won't be hoodwinked by my. revered and 
incomprehensible mamma, and that I came 
| off this morning to impart to you the intelli- 
gence, that he came home last night, to the 
;confusion of his enemies, the delight of his 
|affectionate father, of his devoted brother, 
‘and of his blushing bride. But I say, dear, 
| what’s the matter ? Kitty, I say, dear Kitty, 
don’t be a little fool please, dear !” 

The abrupt announcement of the return of 





you laugh, or cry, or do something, Kitty?! her lover-—a joy so sudden, so unlooked for, 
You couldn't look worse if I had said the | was indeed too much for Catherine’s strength, 
news was bad. Come, have n’t you a bit of | enfeebled as she was by long separation, and 
Pandora’s curiosity ? Must I take my glorious | by the wearing sickness of hope deferred ; 
news home again, because you. won't give the | she would have fallen had not the boy 
least touch to the lid?” |caught her in his arms. He bore her with 
“ I know you are going to see Frank,” said | difficulty to the bank at the side of the road, 
Kitty, tremulously. “Lady Irwin told me | and was running to seek assistance, when his 
about it yesterday morning.” brother, whose impatience had become un- 
“No, that’s not it. Guess again? But} controllable, and who had wandered thus far 
there, I won't torture you, dear. Strange, | in search of his betrothed, came up. little 
isn’t it, Kate, that a man of taste like Frank, | water, brought from a neighbouring rivulet 
should n’t like Italy ?” |in Edward’s cap, and dashed on Catherine’s 
“Tf that’s your news, Edward, I had a| face, aided in reviving her: the sight of her 
shrewd guess of it before.” | lover bending over her with a look of earnest 
“Why, of course you had, when he began | solicitude did more. He folded her in his 
at the top of the sheet with O! how am I to! arms, and all the troubled past seemed to 
exist another day without you ! and ended at | vanish likea dream, or only to be remembered 
the bottom of the fourth side with—I feel con-! to intensify the happiness of the re-union. 
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There was a long silence. Tears falling 
like genial rain, and a joy so solemn, that 
they held their breath as they stood locked 
hand in hand beneath the arch of the spring 
heavens. 

When the first rapture of their meeting was 
over, Catherine’s avxious eyes detected marks 
of uncontrollable suffering in her lover's coun- 
tenance. His eyes, which looked larger and 
brighter than they were wont to look, were 
circled with black rings, his hands were 
parched, and the bronzed hue of his com- 
plexion told of fatigue aud exposure rather 
than of health. 

The imprudence with which he had acted | 
was too evident. ‘The marsh fever was still 
hanging about him when he set out on his 
hasty journey. The excitement produced by 
Edward’s letter, which confirmed his worst 
fears, had rendered him for the time superior 
and insensible to his bodily infirmity. A 
troubled night, hardly visited by rare snatches 
of sleep, at last brought the morning, when 
he was once again to see her, made so much 
dearer by absence and by sorrow, borne for his 
sake. The cold water with which he bathed 
his burning temples stilled their throbbing 
for awhile ; the fresh air, and the near hope of | 
seeing his beloved, deadened the aching of his | 
limbs and the fever in his throat ; but now that 
the first joy of meeting was over, that he had 
held her in his arms, and felt her still all his 
own, he was obliged to succumb to the lassi- 
tude that oppressed him, and to acknowledge 
the too evident fact that he was not well. 

He returned home in the hope that a few 
hours’ rest might restore him; but Nature is | 
a stern avenger, and exacts a heavy fine for 
over-taxed or abused powers, ‘the excitement 
and disquietude in which he had lived for the | 
last eighteen months had gradually undermined 
his vigorous constitution, The unexpressed | 
displeasure of his stepmother weighed upon} 
his heart with a foreboding which defied all | 
his efforts to shake it off, and filled him with 
vague and paralysing alarm. During the| 
first few months of his residence abroad the 
variety of interests which crowded upon him | 
had distracted his attention; Catherine’s 
letters full of hopeful tenderness quieted his 
anxiety on her account; while Lady Irwin 
herself, relieved by his absence, wrote with 
cordiality, almost with affection. But when) 
the novelty of foreign life began to wear off, 
when Lady Irwin had returned to Swallow-| 
field, and, irritated by Catherine’s frequent 
presence, and by the affection with which Sir 
Edward treated her, either ceased to write 
to the traveller, or wrote only letters so hard 
and dry, that the effort they had cost was too 
palpable to be mistaken; when Catherine’s | 
depression became evident in spite of her 
attempted cheerfulnesss ; Frank’s buoyancy | 
of spirit gave way, and he began to suecumb 
to the effects of the climate, which trying as 





| fluttering on the verge of eternity. 





it is to many English constitutions, did not 
suit him, and neglected such precautions as 


lieth nenenictenrcniienetinnntins 


might, perhaps, have preserved him in health 
and inured him to it. 

So, now the fever, which had been checked, 
flew to the head ; the overtaxed brain ceased 
to discharge its healthy office; his ravings 
were wild and incessant; his heart troubles 
mixing themselves ‘wp incongruously with 
scenes of foreign adventure ; he called often 


| and piteously on the name of his beloved, who 


seemed to his distempered fancy to be in 
fearful danger; with wild supplication or 
stormy menace he sought to protect her 
from a powerful but unnamed enemy. The 
whole household was filled with consterna- 
tion. Sir Edward stood gazing on his fiery 
vacant eyes with an anguish too big for tears, 
Poor Edward ran vainly to and fro, over- 
whelming himself with reproaches for the 
heedless rashness with which he had commu- 
nicated his suspicions to his brother. Cathe- 
rine, pale and tremulous, crept from the 
Parsonage to the Hall, seeking for tidings she 
dared not ask for; her still woe-begone 
countenance, and eager tearless eyes, were 
not the least grievous sight in all those 
grievous days, Sir Edward meeting her, lost 
the recollection of his own sorrow, aud wept 
for the poor child who had no tears for 
herself, 

Strange and and strong was the conflict of 
Lady Irwin’s feelings. The moment when the 
dear wish of her heart would be gratified 
seemed to have arrived ; the life which stood 
between her son and the inheritance was 
Agnese 
did not fail to offer congratulations, and with 
dark pupils distending to suggest that a 
slight mistake in the giving of a potion might 
make that certain which was already pro- 
bable. Lady Irwin rejected the suggestion 


|with indignation, and devoted herself with 


energy to the care of the sufferer ; she shrunk 
from the presence of her confidante, and if 
by chance they met, she hurried by her as if 
she had been some venomous creature : above 
all, she sedulously guarded the approach to 
the sick man’s chamber, gave him his medi- 
cines herself, and administering nothing with- 
out previously subjecting it to a careful 
examination. 

She seemed insensible to fatigue. Hour 
after hour, day after day, she went to and fro 
in the sick room, with pale set features, like 
one acting under strong excitement, or afraid 
to break a spell. She hardly spoke, either 
in answer to the grateful thanks of her 
husband, or to the passionate caresses of her 
son ; but one day, when Catherine crept to 


| her, and kissed her hand in token of the gra- 


titude she could not speak, Lady Irwin stopped 
as she was traversing he corridor, and bend- 
ing her head, pressed her lips on the brow of 
the trembling girl. , 

“ Poor child,” she said, “ go and pray, and 
see if that will comfort thee.” 

It was at the time when the fever was at 
its height ; the Doctors, of whom two had 
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been fetched from London, had almost given 
up hope. The patient’s strength seemed ex- 
hausted ; he lay motionless, almost lifeless, 
his nervous hands were wan and passive, or | 
convulsed by feeble twitterings; the wavy 
hair, which used to fall insuch comely masses 
about his face was all gone ; his manly beauty 
withered like the leaves in autumn. 

Who can tell what were Lady Irwin’s 
thoughts asshe sat through those long nights | 
and days by the wreck of him whom she had | 
taught herself by slow degrees to regard as) 
the enemy of herson? Who can tell how 
much of her old tenderness to the fair 
motherless boy returned ; how the helpless-| 


. | 
ness of the suffering man recalled the weak- | 


ness and dependence of the child ; how the 
fever-parched lips awakened memories of the 
sweet firm lips that had so often pressed hers, 
and the joyous love of the child’s close em- 
brace. Prostrate—helpless—there was nothing 
antagonistic there, Helen Irwin was of a tem- 
per too lofty to war with the powerless. 
After a long time there came a dawn of 
hope. The youthful constitution, the careful 
tending, the earnest prayers, prevailed, and 
Death released his prey. Deep thankfulness 
and silent joy succeeded to despair in Cathe- 
rine’s heart. Sir Edward came out of his 





study and walked again among his trees; 
Edward scampered over hill and dale, to 
tame the spirit of his horse, wanton with 
too long idleness, The crisis was past ; 
Frank would recover—slowly, tediously—but 
he’would recover. 

With the danger, Lady Irwin’s care ceased. 
No sooner did he open his eyes upon her, 
animated by intelligence; no sooner did 
health-bringing sleep return to him than she 
withdrew from his chamber, leaving him to 
the attendance of the hired nurses, and only 
paying occasional visits to his room, which 
became shorter and rarer as he progressed in 
his recovery. His convalescence was tedious 
and wearisome, with many lets and hin- 
drances, much lassitude and frequent suffer- 
ing ; but whatever aid art or science could 
afford to alleviate the one or remove the 
other was used unsparingly, and the light of 
love gladdened him. Catherine seemed to 
have lost all recollection of her own worn 
health and spirits in the necessity for en- 
couraging and strengthening him. Full of 
gratitude for the great mercy vouchsafed to 
her in his preservation, her joy manifested 
itself in asweet and innocent gaiety—a cheer- 
ful lovingness of spirit, that shed sunshine 
ever the life of her betrothed, and helped 
him more than anything else to the recovery 
of his strength. Her gratitude to Lady Irwin 
was so warm that it overcame the dread she 
had been accustomed to feel in her presence ; 
and though Lady Irwin, was still cold and 
stately in her manner towards her, Catherine 
had won something upon her regard. She 
could no longer look upon her as a being with- 


(Conducted by 
unmistakable, and just of the kind which Lady 
Irwin could appreciate. Loud lamentations 
or stormy grief she would have despised; 
but she sympathised with the stony agony 
of her countenance and her voiceless despair, 
She could no longer think her impassive or 
commonplace. She might hate, but she could 
not now despise her. 

Her mind at that period was in a 
struggling, combating, fluctuating condition, 
Agnese revenged her late slight by almost 
unbroken silence, which Lady Irwin, too 


| asa to make concessions, repaid with 


aughty contempt. Sir Edward, charmed 
out of all suspicion by the extraordinary 
devotion of her attendance on his son, 
had returned to something like a lover's 
tenderness. It seemed almost as if the evil 
thought which had long nestled in the 
depths of her heart might be crushed—per- 
haps, but for the Italian woman, it might 
have been. But Satan little loves to quit a 


tenement in which he has been welcomed and 
cherished ; and evil acts are the legitimate | 
offspring of evil thoughts. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Ir was some two months since the favour- 
able turn had taken place, and Frank had 
begun to amend, when, coming home from 
his usual evening stroll to the Parsonage, he 
met his father, smoking his cigar, under the | 
lime-trees, by the river-side. 

“Well, my boy,” said Sir Edward, “you 
don’t look very brilliant yet. A month or so 
in Devonshire would set you up nicely.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I am perfectly well,” returned 
his son in alarm. “The evening is unusually 
warm, and we walked a little too far. I hope 
you are not thinking of sending me away | 
again so soon ?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, I’ve been 
hatching a little plan that I don’t think you'll 
object to. You know there is a small estate 
in Devonshire, which belonged to-your mother. 
The house is not much more than a cottage, 
but it is very pretty and compact. Captain | 
Martyn, who has rented it for these fifteen 
years, has been for some time in failing | 
health; and I have this evening received 
intimation of his death. As I supposed pro- 
bable, his widow does not wish to continue 
my tenant ; and it has occurred to me that if 
the house were brightened up a little—it’s 
very pretty, and the scenery about it splen- 
did—-it might not be so bad for you and 
Kitty, just for a year or two, till my shoes 
are ready for you. This would make every- 
thing smooth. Not that I want to send you 
away, my dear fellow. God knows, the house 
will be dull enough without you both!” 

“We cannot expect you to make such a 
sacrifice for us, sir,” said Frank, his cheek 
glowing with surprise and pleasure. 

“O, as to that, the less we say of that, the 
better. The property was your mother’s ; so 





out passion ; the feeling she had shown was! it is a matter of mere justice. My idea is, | 
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that if I allow you three hundred a-year, you 
may manage to live quietly down there. The 
estate itself is not unproductive, and might be 
improved if any one were resident upon it 
who would undertake to study agriculture as 
a science. So much is doing in that way 
now, that extraordinary obstinacy and stu- 
pidity may soon cease to be regarded as 
necessary qualifications for a farmer.” 

This scheme had been maturing for some 
time in Sir Edward’s mind. The anxiety he 
had endured during his son’s illness, and 
during his rather slow recovery, had deter- 
mined him to expedite a marriage which he 


saw to be indispensable to his happiness. It | 


had been his purpose to communicate his 
project to his wife, and to obtain her concur- 
rence before mentioning it to his son; but 
coming unexpectedly on Frank just when he 
had received intelligence of the removal of 
the only obstacle that stood in his way, he 
had yielded to the impulse of the moment, 
and had spoken to him of a plan which 
he knew would give him extreme pleasure, 
and which, he hoped, would accelerate his 
recovery. 

When they had discussed the subject for a 
little while, Sir Edward went in search of his 
wife, while Frank retired to his chamber. 
Lady Irwin sat by the fire, drawing. She 
drew finely, and she loved the art. Sir 
Edward stood over her for a while, and 
admired the design, pointing out at the same 
time some defects in the execution; then, 
turning to the fire, he stood some time in 
silence, and, taking up a book, seemed lost in 
the perusal of it, till at last he suddenly said, 
not without a slight tremor in his voice, 

“ By the way, Helen, did I tell you Martyn 
was dead ?” 

Lady Irwin answered in the negative ; but 
she did not feel sufficient interest in the 
intelligence to interrupt her occupation. 

“Yes, poor fellow! he is gone at last,” con- 
tinued Sir Edward. “It is surprising that 
he lasted so long, considering the rough usage 
the French gave him in the last war. He 
must have been nearly eighty. He was a bit 
of true British oak, tough to the last chip. 
Of course, Mrs. Martyn does not stay at 
Elington. Her nephew writes me word that 
she wishes to give it up at once, which is 
fortunate, for 1 could not well have turned 
her out.” 

“Do you think you are likely to get a 
higher rent for the place, then ?” 

“O, no! the rent Martyn paid was well 
enough. I have been thinking it would 
do for Frank and Kitty. To be sure, the 
house is small, and I dare say will want some- 
thing done to it; but if is a snug little 
place, and Devonshire will probably suit 
Frank, now that terrible fever has made him 
delicate. You know it is, in a manner, his 
native air. His mother was born and brought 


| up there.” 
Lady Irwin bent lower over her drawing. 
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Sir Edward continued speaking, fast, but with 
a sense of growing uneasiness, 

“T know that you are as anxious as I am 
to promote his happiness ; and it is very for- 
tunate that we are able to gratify him with- 
out trenching materially on our income. For 
my own part, I acknowledge that at first I 
did not feel the necessity of a second estab- 
lishment. But I dare say you were right, and 
I am sure you will share my satisfaction in 
an arrangement which meets all the require- 
ments of the case.” 

“They cannot live there without an in- 
come,” said Lady Irwin, after a long pause. 

“ As to that, I should wish to consult you; 
for you know so much better than I do what 
would be necessary. I do not think they will 
require more than two hundred and fifty, or 
three hundred at first; for Frank must take 
care of himself; and Kitty has no extrava- 
vagant notions. I suppose they can stay with 
us when they come to town.” 

Lady Irwin made no reply. Her husband, 
oppressed by the ominous silence, drew his 
chair closer to the hearth, and stirred the 
fire with an attempt to seem unconcerned. 
There was something irresistibly overwhelm- 
ing in Lady Irwin’s silence, and in the con- 
tinued but irregular movement of her pencil. 
After some minutes, she gathered her draw- 
ing-materials together, and was leaving the 
room, when Sir Edward, taking her by the 
hand, looked up into her face with an attempt 
at a smile, saying, 

“Come, sit down, Helen, and let us talk it 
over.” 

“There can be no need to talk over what 
you have already arranged,” she returned, 
coldly disengaging her hand; and without 
another word, or a backward look, she left 
the room. 

“Here’s a pretty storm,” muttered Sir 
Edward. “If Helen did but know how like 
Tisiphone she looks in that angry mood of 
her’s, she would not be angry so often. Who 
could have anticipated such a reception of a 
plan which sets everything to rights? O, 
woman, woman, incomprehensible, irrational, 
contradictory !” 

So saying, or rather so thinking, he turned 
for consolation to his book, and contrived to 
lose, for a while, the sense of domestic disquiet 
in the brilliant and witty pleading of one of 
his favourite essayists. 

Not so, Lady Irwin. The burning indigna- 
tion which she had violently repressed, burst 
out in fiery words as soon as she reached her 
chamber, and stood face to face with Agnese, 
busied there with duties of her office. 

“Urge what you will now, Agnese, you 
shall not find me flagging. I was a fool to 
spurn your advice betore ; but his weakness 
made me childish. Now, all that is past, and 
you need not fear me; I am despised, and 
counted as nothing by my husband and by the 
boy I saved from the jaws of death. They 
hold their consultations ; they determine what 
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they will do; and, when it is done, they bid] “Never fear, Agnese. The vengeance I 
me receive with joy the intelligence that my | will take, shall be sudden and certain as the 
child is counted as nothing in his father’s swoop of the eagle. But enough, we have time 





sight, and that we are to be robbed of a third 
of our income. O! had I but harkened to 
the voice that bade me listen to you, when | 
he lay senseless and powerless—when disease | 
had done the work ready to my hand, and | 
only to leave undone was needful. Now, he 
is strong again in mind and body, and the} 
strength he has regained, through my help, he 
uses to insult and injure me! He must| 
needs enter on the estate at once. He must} 
sow enmity between me and my husband.| 
When was it before, since the day when he | 
first called me wife, that Sir Edward decided | 
on even the smallest of his affairs without | 
me? Now he consults, he decides, he por- | 
tions out his income ; and, when it is done, | 
he tells me thus and thus it is to be. Devise | 
what you will—fear no flinching in me, now.” | 

“Noble Madonna,” cried Agnese, with 
a look of triumph, “now you are yourself! 
again, all will be well; the daughter of the| 
Curé shall never queen it here ; and Edward 
shall inherit the lands of his father.” 

“We must be careful what we do, Agnese : 
we must be subtle and secret. Sir Ed- 
ward has given to his son, to this Frank, who, 
but for me, might be lying in the vault} 
beside his mother, the house in Devonshire, | 
because it was his mother’s, and he is quite 
sure that I must approve of so equitable an 
arrangement. The poor simpleton, Ann 
Irwin, left the house to her husband, think- 
ing, I suppose, that no second love would 
banish her pale image from his heart, and 
that he could soar to no higher passion. This 
house is to be rendered back to her son, that 
he may live there with his wife; and that 
they may enjoy their Paradise, three hun- 
dred pounds a-year is to be taken from 
our income. Listen, Agnese, I will urge 
my husband to send his son to Elington; he 
shall alter and furnish to his taste. I will 
have liberal means placed at his disposal ; 
the garden and the pleasure-grounds shall be 
re-arranged to his fancy; and he shall dream of 
the happiness he is never to know, as he 
wanders through the newly-adorned rooms, 
and lingers under the trees. He shall return 
to fetch his bride—she shall twine the orange- 
flowers in her hair—the wedding guests shall | 
assemble—but the ringers who were to ring | 
out the wedding peal shall toll for a death.” 

“Will you not destroy the girl with her | 
lover?” inquired Agnese, eagerly. 

“No, I hate her too much; she has won | 
from me the hearts of all I love; but for 
her smiles and soft voice I might have) 
lived happy and innocent. Shg loves him, 
Agnese ; he is as dear to her as the light of 
heaven, She shall live to pine for him in 
hopeless sorrow.” 

“We must be wise and secret,” said 
Agnese. “The crime shall be mine, the} 
vengeance yours.” 


| 





imorrow, Kitty,” he 


to spare ; to deceive them into security must 
be our present labour.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Kairry,” cried Edward, bursting into the 
drawing-room, at the Parsonage, where 
Catherine sat with an open book before her, 
but thoughts wandering far away, “Kitty, 
my dear sister, whatam I to do? Here I 
have been puzzling my brain for the last ten 
days to compose an Epithalamium for you and 
Frank! I tried Greek first, but you know 
I’ve only read the Prometheus, and Iambics 
don’t come easy. I tried Latin next, but 
I couldn’t determine whether it should be in 
Sapphics or Alcaics, and owing to the con- 
fusion of my mind, half the stanza was'in one 
and half in the other; so down I fell to 
English, plain, wholesome English, as father 
calls it—which is, after all, the most Christian 
language of the three. I shall havea couple of 
hours’ hard fighting with the Muse, by and 
by, and I'll bring her coy ladyship to terms, 
depend upon it. If you could but help me toa 
rhyme, now and then—but, of course, that is 
not to be expected. Mother is tremendously 
grand to-day. I can’t get a word out of her, 
or I’d have pressed her into the service. She 
is glorious at finding rhymes. She has gota 
splendid gown for to-morrow, and a bonnet 
my aunt would give her ears for.” 

“T wish I could show her how grateful I 
am for all her goodness to us,” said Catherine. 

“T don’t think you need feel oppressed by 
the weight of the obligation,” replied Edward, 
gaily ; “though [must say mother has behaved 
splendidly about Elington ; and one must not 
mind her being a little cross sometimes. But 
come, Kitty! IfIgo and fetch the horses, 
you'll have one more ride with me, won’t 
you, before you join the formidable corps of 
matrons. Just one last.ride ?” 

Catherine not unwillingly consented, for 
she loved the boy dearly; and, in the near 
approach of an event so important, she felt 
herself unable to exercise her habitual control 
over her thoughts. It was a day in early 
autumn. The foliage had lost nothing of its 
summer fullness, though it was coloured here 
and there with the beautiful shades that 
herald its decay, Roses clustered round the 
cottage doors, and the air was fragrant with 
clematis, while the stately autumn flowers 
nodded queenly greetings to each other, and 
the ripe fruits basked in the sunshine. ‘The 
fresh wind, the blue sky, the rich landscape, 
combined to raise the spirits of the riders. 
Never had Edward looked so handsome ; 
never had the play of his mind been so graee- 
ful. Catherine could not help gazing with 


| admiration on his dark animated countenance, 


and on the supple grace of his movements, 
“I will be with you before breakfast to 
gaily cried, as he rode 
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away, leading the pony she had been riding|no touch of remorse—no timely repentance. 


“assoon as ever Frank is off my hands! And 
never fear but I'll finish the Epithalamium, 
if I invoke all the Nine, at once, to my aid.” 

She lingered to look after him as he rode 
down the lane, on his glossy chestnut hunter, 
singing joyously, and with many a bright 
backward look and glad farewell, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue autumn day had long since closed. 
Lurid clouds shut in the horizon; and the 
full harvest moon waded through majestic 
clouds—now walled in dense masses—now in 
fragments of grotesque shape. Lady Irwin 


stood on the balcony on which her dressing-| 


room opened, The heavy shade of the trees; 
the stillness, broken fitfully by the moanings 


of the rising wind, and the jagged clouds; | 


> 


were in grand harmony with her spirit. The 


weight at her heart seemed a little lightened | 
as she contemplated, in the deepening night, | 


this tempest hatching in apparent calm, and 
ready to burst. 
The door of the chamber opened, but so 


softly, that it was only by the current of air'| 


produced that Lady Irwin was aware of it. 
Agnese entered the room, her olive cheek 
pale, and her thin lips compressed. 

Lady Irwin stepped slowly from the bal- 


cony, her eyes fixed in eager inquiry on her | 


attendant. 

“Tt is done,” said the Italian, speaking with 
difficulty from her parched throat. Then, 
after a pause, she added, more quickly, “ it 
was quite easy. ‘The glass was on the table 
where Elton had placed it, with the Seltzer 
water, It was all as usual, The night is 
hot ; he will certainly drink.” 

“If he should discover it,” said Lady 
Irwin. 

“T placed the powder in the glass as you 
bade me. It is impalpable,—if there is only 
enough.” 

“What I gave you would destroy half-a- 
dozen lives. But what, if he should not 
drink ?” 

“T do not fear that. 


He will be weary. 
And lest that coid drink should be insuf- 
ficient to tempt him, I got some claret, and 


placed it hard by. The Curé has no great 
choice of wines. He will not fail to drink.” 

“Is he not yetcome home? He lingers to- 
night. I wish it were over. This suspense 
is unendurable. Did you hear nothing 
then?” 

“Only the sighing of the wind through the 
trees. There will be wild work among them 
to-night. Wild work within, and wild work 


without: stout young branches rent and | 


snapped, like a tulip by the hand of a child.” 
“Be silent, Agnese,” cried Lady Irwin, 
fiercely ; “the sound of your voice makes me 
mad! Be silent, and let me listen.” 
In obedience to her command Agnese was 
silent. The agony of expectation became 
every moment more intense. 


| Every nerve was stimulated to the highest 
|pitea of sensibility. Sounds, in general 
| scarcely audible, seemed so loud and impor- 
tunate, as to be almost unendurable. Every 
| pulsation of the great clock on the staircase, 
| the fluttering of a moth against the window, 
the whizzing of a bat’s wing in its tortuous 
flight, were all so many sources of agony. 
“The glass must be changed, and the wine 
| taken away,” said Lady Irwin, at last, unable 
jlonger to endure the silence. “ Have you 
oe of that, Agnese? They will betray 

“T shall not dare to go in,” cried Agnese, 
shrinking with terror. 

“ Not dare to goin!” repeated Lady Irwin, 
with surprise. “Why not? What should 
you fear ?” 

“When he is dead!” said Agnese, in a low 
voice. 

“What harm can the poor clay (do you, 


‘simpleton 2?” cried Lady Irwin, scornfully. 


“What! the daughter of Beatrice Pistorella!” 





| ° 
sleep that knows no waking. 


Acnese hung her head, and was silent. 

“He will only look like one in a deep sleep— 
like one in a deep leaden sleep. We have only 
lulled him to sleep—to the sweet dreamless 
His individual 
essence—that in him which groaned and 
suffered—will be resumed into the great all- 
pervading soul, He is but rocked tosleep a 


| little before his time, to be reproduced in some 


other form of being. It is she who will suffer; 
|the pain and the woe will be all hers. But 
hark! I hear Sir Edward’s door open. He 
will be amazed to find me still dressed. Quick, 
Agnese. Give me my dressing-gown, and let 
down my hair.” 

As she hastened the operations of her wait- 
ing-woman, whose hands, cold and clammy 
with excitement, were little apt to render her 
service, the clock struck eleven. 

“ He cannot be long now,” said Lady Irwin, 
assisting her maid to unfasten the long coils 
of her hair, “If you are afraid to go alone, 
wait for me, and, when Sir Edward is asleep, 
I will come to your room, and we will go 
together. How awkward you are to-night, 
Agnese. Comb my hair carefully instead of 
tearing it. Do you forget we are to havea 
wedding to-morrow ?” 

At this moment Sir Edward came through 
the dressiug-room. He paused to say a few 
words to his wife, and to make some inquiries 
as to the arrangements for the morrow. 
Lady Irwin’s face reflected in the mirror, 
shaded though it was by the profuse masses 
of her hair, struck him by its extreme pallor, 
made the more remarkable by the feverish 
brilliancy of her eyes. He lingered to observe 
her, and, tenderly chiding her negligence of 
her health, closed the window. 

It seemed to Lady Irwin and to Agnese 








Yet there was; disturbed about her, 


that he would never go. In vain she re- 
jturned short answers. He was evidently 
He would not go, 


’ 
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but began to talk of other things. Aware 


of the extreme danger of awakening his sus- 

icions, she did her best to simulate an 
interest she did not feel. But when she 
became aware that some one was moving in 
the room above, which was Frank’s, her 
excitement became uncontrollable. At length, 
shaking her hair over her face, so as almost 
to conceal her features, she said, with a 
desperate attempt at playfulness, 

“Come Edward, I shall quarrel with you, 
if you do not go quickly. Here I have kept 
poor Agnese for half-an-hour over my hair. 
Remember we must be up betimes in the 
morning.” 

As she spoke there was a slight tumult over 
head, and a sound as of something falling. 

“Frank is noisy,” said Sir Edward, with a 
smile. “I suppose he doesn’t feel particularly 
sleepy. I didn’t know he was come home.” 
And so saying, he took up his candle and 
went into the bedroom. 


When he was gone, Lady Irwin closed the | 
| drunk. 


door, and turned her face towards Agnese. 
The two guilty creatures looked at each other 


in speechless but eager inquiry. They listened | 
breathlessly, but there was nothing more to 


break the stillness above. The great clock 


ticked, the wind wailed among the trees, and | 


the rain came in heavy drops, splashing on the 
terrace and ploughing up the earth. With 
these sounds, mingled the peaceful movements 
of Sir Edward as he prepared for repose. The 
lightning flashed across the windows in fierce 
succession, disclosing the ruffled landscape 
and the pale eager faces of the wicked 
women. 

All at once there was a noise of opening 
and shutting doors; a quick step mounted 
the stairs; it passed Lady Irwin’s door, and 
ascended to the room above. The women 
looked at each other in an agony of expecta- 
tion; who can imagine the inexpressible 
terror of that moment ! 

Who was it that came so swiftly /—who 
had fallen a few minutes before? The steps in 
the chamber above went rapidly to and fro. 
Then there were a momentary pause—a great 
ery of surprise or terror—hasty movements— 
the flinging open of a window—the violent 
ringing of a bell—the heavy step of one 
carrying a burden; then a hasty running 
down stairs, and a pause at Sir Edward’s 
door. 

“For God’s sake, get up, sir!” cried 


Frank’s voice, in a whisper, a whisper terribly | 


audible to Lady Irwin. 
mother: Edward is ill.” 

“Where? What is the matter?” cried 
Sir Edward, starting up in alarm. 

“T don’t know—he seems to have fainted. 
He isin my room. I'll go is 

But here he was interrupted by a shriek 
so loud, so terrible, that it seemed like the 
rending asunder of soul and body, and Lady 
Irwin rushed in with fierce desperate eyes, 
demanding the truth. 


“Don’t alarm my 
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Wildly raving, and followed by Sir Ea- 
ward and his son, who strove in vain to 
restrain her, and wondered at her strange | 
and terrible words, she rushed to the chamber 
where the awful punishment of her crime 
awaited her. Little wonder that the sight 
which there blasted her vision overthrew her 
reason ; for there he lay, the gallant boy just 
on the verge of manhood, not half an hour ago 
so full of joy and promise, dead on a couch 
beside the opened window, the stormy wind 
blowing his long hair wildly to and fro, 
On the table stood the glass, and by it lay 
the copy of verses which had been the occa- 
sion of his visit to his brother’s room. He 
had gone to rest early, as his mother thought, 
but he had set his heart on finishing his 
poem, and having succeeded beyond his ex- 
pectation, had taken it to read to his brother: 
entering his room by a study common to 
the two. The wine which was to ensure 
the destruction of his brother had tempted 
the boy, weary with excitement, and he had 


Consternation and dismay spread through 
the house and village. The facts of the case 
were too notorious to be concealed. Lady 
Irwin’s reason was destroyed by the frightful 
catastrophe; and she now bemoaned her 
child — now demanded vengeance on _ his 
‘murderess, Agnese, overwhelmed by her 
|\reproaches, attempted neither escape nor 
‘defence. With a curious self-devotion, she 
found some solace in her misery by arrogating 
|to herself the guilt which she shared with 
her mistress ; and in her shameful death felt 
a glow of triumph in the thought that she 
| suffered for the only being she loved. 
| Sir Edward, overwhelmed by the loss of | 
jhis child and by the crime of his wife, 
|humbled himself at the foot of the cross, 
jand in the depth of his misery learnt to 
| prize the light which, if he had not despised, 
he had disregarded. The marriage between 
| Frank and Catherine was solermnised by his 
desire, when a year had passed; and they 
retired to Devonshire, where, in works of 
|active benevolence, and in a fervent but 
|humble spirit, they endeavoured to live by 
|the precepts of the great Master, whose king- 
| dom is yet to come. 





CHIP. 
BRIMSTONE. 


In stating, in the article on Electric Light,* 
that there are no deposits of sulphur in this 


country, and that it derives its supplies 
wholly from Sicily, a correspondent is good 
enough to inform us that we overlooked the 
produce of the Irish mines. 

It appears, from his statement, that the 
Wicklow mines have, for the last fifteen years, 
produced a large quantity of iron pyrites 





* At page 253 of the present Volume. 
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containing about forty-five per cent. of sul- 
phur : the produce has amounted, in part of 
that period, to one hundred thousand tons 
per annum, and is capable of increase. This 
ore has been extensively used by the various 
alkali manufacturers instead of Sicilian brim- 
stone, and has greatly reduced the cost of the 
latter. I+ is now congidered an important 
product, and has been the means of giving 
employment to great numbers of otherwise 
destitute persons. If this substitute for 
Sicilian brimstone had not been found, that 
article would now be at an enormous price, in- 
stead of from five to six pounds sterling per 
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ton. 





POULTRY ABROAD. 


Wuen a fear was expressed to a very 
high personage that the late revolutionary 
proceeding in Spain might have the effect 
of unsettling things in France, he saga- 
ciously replied that there was no real cause 
for anxiety. “France,” he said, “ often gives 
the plague, but never catches it.” Still, there 
are several remarkable exceptions to the 
general truth of this imperial dictum. The 
notorious and historical Anglomania which 
naturalised such things and words as jockei, 
the boxe, redingote, sport, boulingrin, bifstik, 
plompudding, stGpide, and confortable, is one 
of them. English seeds for French gardeners, 
English pigs and oxen for French farmers, | 


English needles, pins, and thread for French 
seamstresses, English muslins and print dresses 
for French budding demoiselles, are all matters | 
of desire in their absence, and of pride in their | 


possession. Two items of live stock—sheep | 
and poultry—have as yet remained in the 
primitive: state in which chance and nature 
left them two or three hundred years ago. 

It may be as well to state that on the con- 
tinent poultry-fancying is a thing unknown. | 
Whatever national advancement may be 
made in the education of young men and 
women by means of polytechnic and other} 
schools and colleges, the bringing up of cocks | 
and hens is sadly and grievously neglected. 
They are allowed to run about and do just as | 
they like, without control or discipline. 
Breeds, strains, and distinctive markings thus 
become confusion worse confounded. The 
| seaports often contain two or three households 
of respectable game fowls, brought over by 
steampacket captains, messengers, and other 
English birds of passage ; but they are soon 
lost and merged in the multitude of mongrels, 
| when their importers and owners take their 
| flight elsewhere. There are districts in 
France which are (locally) celebrated for their 


ishape of poults. 





| poultry ; but, as has appeared to our judg- 
| ment, generally without sufficient cause. On 
eating them, an ordinary amateur would say 
| they were hardly so good as the average of 

farmers’ fowls at home ; and as to looking at 
them, they will not bear the looking at. 
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Le Mans in Maine, the Pays de Caux, and 
the neighourood of Le Havre in Nor- 
mandy, and other parts of France, are loudly 
vaunted for the poultry they produce. The 
kinds reared are either ill-bred Polands, an 
offshoot of the Spanish breed called Creve- 
eceur fowls, or barndoors of unaccountable 
extraction. The immense multitude of eggs 


|laid, the surplus only of which sent to Eng- 


land is astounding in its numbers, is to be 
accounted for without attributing any un- 
usual merit to the hens, first, by the warmer 
and drier climate of France; and, secondly 
(what is too often forgotten when the 
respective produce of France and England is 
compared), by the immensely greater area 
which affords the supply. Englishmen, until 
they begin to travel, do not suspect how much 
greater in extent than their own snug little 
island are the interminable plains of the 
continent, 

The best species of poultry in France, with 
reference both to the eye and the palate, are, 
first, the turkeys, which are excellent, being 


| pure types of the genuine old black Norfolk 


breed. Mainly in consequence, it may be 
presumed, of the dry, warm, and long summer, 
they attain very considerable average weights, 
and appear very early on the table in the 
They might easily be 
kept and fattened up to great weights; 
but, it is not the fashion of French, and 
especially of Parisian dinners, to take 
pride or pleasure in mountains of meat. A 
moderate-sized hen turkey, stuffed with 
truffles, if possible, is there the acme of excel- 
lence. Prime Ministers are reputed to have 
been bribed by the timely present of a dinde 
truffée. Turkeys, too, are almost the only 


| birds which can be advantageously imported 


into England as stock ; and they run so equal 
and so high in merit, that the merest tyro 
can hardly go wrong in making his selection. 
We therefore strongly advise all persons 
whose turkeys have not done well for the last 
few years, most likely on account of some 
hereditary weakness, entirely to get rid of 
their ailing patients, to make a careful in- 
spection, reparation, and cleansing of their 
poultry-houses, and then to repeople them 
with healthy birds obtained direct from the 
north of France. Perhaps, as will be seen 
from what we have further to say, facilities 
will be hereafter afforded in the way of 
exchange. 

The next best volatile thing which our 
Gallic neighbours have to boast of, but which 
they do not sufficiently appreciate them- 
selves, are the wild-coloured call-ducks, or 
canards de rappel, which are to be found in 
several of the northern departments. They 
are not seen further in the interior, simply 
because, as a general rule, central France is 
comparatively deficient in. water. These 
French call-ducks (the introduction of which 
would prove a valuable acquisition at home) 
are both admirable mothers and excellent 
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eating ; their plumage, in its kind, is perfect ; 
their fiirtations and gambols on, under, and 
over the water, are most amusing ; and their 
value as decoy-birds, on account of their 
sonorous and unwearied quack, is second to 
no other flat-foot in the world. Colonel 
Hawker truly says that three French ducks, 
like three Frenchmen, will make about as 
much noise as a dozen English. French 
geese are in little esteem; they are not a 
fashionable dish. They are looked upon as 
food for the common people, rather than for 
the rich bourgeois, or for the gentleman with 
a de before his name. The Parisian work- 
man, when he has a mind for a treat, buys at | 
a rotisseur’s, or roaster’s, a ready-roasted 
joint of goose. From the baker’s shop next 
door he fetches sundry sous’-worth of bread. | 
He then enters a Commerce de Vins, or | 
wine-shop, protected, like the baker's, by | 
an outside front of strong iron bars, which | 
convert them into so many little fortresses, 
and render each man’s shop his citadel, in 
case any popular outbreak should make the 
multitude too desirous of a gratuitous supply | 
of the two principal articles of a French-| 
man’s diet, bread and wine. The only stylish | 
morsel contained in a goose is the liver, | 
which may make its appearance in a paté, | 
especially when enlarged by disease to un- 
natural dimensions, on any table, and which 
the proudest nobleman of the legitimate party 
may condescend to taste without losing 
caste. To add to the French goose’s humili- 
ations, its feathers are in but minor request. 
Everybody sleeps either on wool mattrasses, | 
straw beds, or, in the south, on sacks stuffed | 
with the husks of Indian corn. Feather beds 
to lay over you in winter are very general 
articles of chamber furniture, and very com- 
fortable when you are not restless, and 
do not kick them off in the dead of the 
night. But these are filled, not with goose- 
feathers, but with eider-down. 

Thirdly, the French domestic pigeons are 
large, plump, and succulent, in their season. 
Amongst them, birds of the colour, form, and 
size of runts, are not unfrequent in tolerable | 
purity. Good carriers are to be found in 
many of the large towns, especially the sea- 
ports. But the electric telegraph has in 
great part superseded them, and has 
ruined their prospects as professional birds. 
Other fancy pigeons are almost nonexistent. 
Traces of turbits and trumpeters are to 
be seen rarely, here and there. The 
only poultry curiosity which the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris at present contains, are some 
pure white silk-fowls, with good silky top- 
knots, also pure white. We may call them 
silky-Polish, if we please, and very pretty 
indeed they are. They would attract atten- 
tion in any exhibition where the mania of 
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the day did not blind amateurs to the merits 
of all but one special breed. 

This premised, it will be believed that we 
were agreeably struck by the announcement 


[Conducted by 


of a poster that on Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, the twenty-sixth, twenty- 
seventh, twenty-cighth, and twenty-ninth of 
October last, the Agricultural Society of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer would give an exposition 
of cereal grains, implements, plants for 
forage, roots, vegetables, fruits, and “foreign 
poultry.” It is thus, in what may be called 
frontier towns, that the first specimens of 
transmarine taste are displayed, to tind their 
way gradually further inland. As _pecu- 
liarities of this exposition, it may be recorded 
that the middle of one day, Saturday, from 
twelve until three, was devoted to a publie 
six-monthly sitting, in which several useful 
reports were read ; that the admission during 
all the four days was gratuitous; you had 
nothing to do but to walk in, and behave 
yourself respectably ; and that the place of 
exhibition was the library in the building 
which contains the Boulogne Museum, — 
two institutions to whose value, richness, and 
convenience many a passing literary stranger 
will cheerfully bear testimony. 

Amongst other articles which made their 
appearance in the creat room of the library, 
were ths seed and fibre of the white-blos- 
somed flax: enormous red and yellow beet- 
root, important hitherto for the sugar crop 
in France, and big enough to serve as clubs 
for the protection of the town from foreign 
invasion ; amongst these, were beet-root for 
cows, the third crop this summer after rye 
cut green, and flax; great variety of red and 
yellow carrots, like enormous sticks of 
vegetable barley-sugar ; enormous drum- 
head and red cabbages, solid enough to 
serve as cannon-balls; specimens of oats, 
wheat, rye, and escourgeon, or four-rowed 
barley, in the straw, including some double- 
kernelled bearded wheat, all tending to 
calm the public mind touching any pos- 
sible scarcity of grain; and five tables 
full of apples and pears, calculated to 
make streams of water rush into incalculable 
mouths. 

The collection of stranger fowl, which 
represented Birmingham and all England, 


| was small; let it not, therefore, be thought 


unimportant. Twelve wicker-baskets con- 
tained the whole. The favourite, perhaps, 
were the drake and two Aylesbury ducks, so 
delicate and sleepy that they looked as if 
they longed to be boiled and served up with 
white sauce to match their plumage. N.B.— 
If you don’t know the merits of boiled ducks, 
we pity (without offence) your ignorance. A 
pair of white turkeys gave general satisfac- 
tion ; and it was announced that their owner 
had several couples to sell, at the not extra- 
vagant price of thirty francs the couple. A 
pair of yellow bantams required tight lacing 
before they could have shown their faces in 
the Midland Counties ; but all the poultry 
was far too novel a sight for native connols- 
seurs to be over particular. Then there were 
a pair of silvex-spangled Polish—white fowls 
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| caught in a shower of ink-drops ; and a cock 
and two Brahma Pootrahens. The rest were 
ordinary Cochin Chinas. 

“Look, my husband, at the cock with the 
gross voice, and without any tail. Look, too, 
at the wonderful red eggs which his hens have 
laid,” said a farmeress of my acquaintance. 

“Yes, my wife, I have been looking at 
him. Isn’t he droll? Isn’t he ugly?” 

“Ugly!” said I. “He’s the model of 
beauty. If you only knew the sums that 
have been paid for cocks and hens the like of 
those !” 

“How much?” asked madame, carelessly. 
“T suppose they would sell for fifty sous 
each.” 

“Fifty sous! You would make ama- 
teurs faint to hear such words proceed 
from your lips. I dare not tell you how 
much they have sold for. You would treat 
me as one of your labourers did the other 
day, when I told him that the world was 
round like an apple, and not flat like a plate. 
You would not believe me.” 

“Tell me, tell me!” insisted the lady, 
whose curiosity rose with my reluctance to 
speak, 

I whispered a sentence or two in her ear, 
for fear of being overheard by the bystanders 
and being turned out of the room as an 
impudent impostor. 

“Really? On your word of honour ?” 
she asked, incredulously. 

“Really. Upon my word of honour,” I 
seriously replied, 

“Tiens! my husband!” she said, seizing 
firm hold of his arm, to make the announce- 
| ment the more impressive. “Monsieur tells 
| me, on his word of honour, that a fowl like 
this has been sold in England for one hun- 
dred sterling English pounds, and that many 
other fowls have been acquired for prices not 
much inferior.” 

The farmer looked hard at me, and said, 
“Monsieur is not a liar, I know; although 
monsieur is often a farcer ; but if monsieur 
gives his word of honour ig 
finished the sentence which the mouth had 
begun. 

“Only think, Louis,” she continued, “for 
one such fowl as this, we could have two or 
three thousand plump young fowls. Wouldn’t 
your brother, the captain, be glad of them, to 
put into his pot-d-feu before Sebastopol. And 


our poor son André is almost sure to fall to | 


the conscription next year. If we had a 
Cochin China cock, we could sell him, and 
“ere a substitute with the money. The 
ife ofa man is worth the price of a fowl ! 
| I wish I had a Cochin China fowl!” 
“Will you buy one cheap—for five hundred 
frances? I dare say I can procure you one 
from England, now that the market is a little 
\ lowered.” ‘ 
“Do you think me ripe for the asylum, 
| Monsieur ?” 
“My dear friend,” said Louis to his wife in 
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an explanatary tone ; “these English, you 
know, are always eccentric.” 

“ And so were the Dutch, when they went 
mad after tulips ;” I retorted. “ And so were 
the French when they prostrated themselves 
before the Scotchman who blew the South Sea 
bubble.” 

“True, true ;” concluded Louis. 
follies have passed ; and so will this.” 

Such was the poultry-show at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer—which we travelled several leagues 
out of our way to see—a small beginning 
which may have pleasant results, with all the 
greater probability now that the red heat of 
enthusiasm is cooling down to a more tem- 
perate degree. We should be sorry to be the 
historians to record the utter decline and fall 
of the fowl empire ; and, perhaps, the con- 
tinent may sustain the fortunes which are 
already beginning to fail in Great Britain. 
An early attempt, like this, at Boulogne, 
often gives no measure of ultimate suc- 
cess, When six bunches of rhubarb were 
taken to Covent Garden Market, as a venture, 
and three of them were brought back unsold, 
who would have dared to prognosticate the 
acres devoted to cultivate, and the waggons 
and horses employed to fetch, the stalks of 
this plant to make tarts for the Londoners ? 
Who, seeing the disfavour with which seakale 
was first received, would have ventured to 
predict the place it now holds on the list of 
vegetable delicacies ? 

Who would have thought that the poultry- 
shows of the north of England, excited by the 
breath of a popular book, would have grown 
to their dimensions and importance of to-day? 
—perhaps we ought to write—of yesterday ? 
And who will say what may not be the con- 
sequence of these dozen cages of foreign fowl? 
It is known that the French government 
pays great attention to, and does all in its 
power to encourage country pursuits ; and that 
if Europe were but once blessed with peace, 
the energies of that great country would be 
more devoted to agriculture than they can be 
now. We know the sums that foreigners, 
comparatively less wealthy than ourselves as 
they are, will give to possess first-rate B 


” 


“ Those 


sritish 
bulls, cows, horses, and swine, for breeding 
purposes; and it is probable that if once 
their eyes are opened and their taste awakened, 
they will be equally anxious to acquire what- 
ever we have of good (and we have much that 
is superior), in theshape of poultry. There is no 
doubt that a market may be opened on the con- 
tinent for the sale of many specimens which we 
can well spare now ; because, with us, choice 
sorts have increased and multiplied. If only as 
a pocket question and a matter of interest, the 
subject deserves a little attention. We might 
take higher ground, and urge the value of 
the international acquaintance and intimacy 
which would result from the two nations pur- 
suing one and the same hobby. The Great 
Exhibition at Paris, this year, will afford 
innumerable opportunities to any who choose 
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to take up our hint, and follow it. 
would be a graceful way of making friends, 
as well as of introducing a novel article, were 
wealthy amateurs to send over a few lots for 
the next poultry-show in France: presenting 
them to the Institution, or the town, to be 
raffled for, for the benefit of the poor,—a 
favourite form of the French of charity. 


THE STORY OF A KING. 


In all countries the stories on which legend 
dwells mcst fondly are those which relate the 
sufferings of lovers. The incidents which 
compose them are generally few and bear a 
marked similarity in all cases. This is partly 
because the same passion naturally produces 
the same fruit, partly because the world 
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(Conducted by 
choosing that ruined place of the Gentiles as 
the scene of his story, but that he did go 
| merely to increase the impression of veracity.) 

King Zakariah was wise though young, 
|good though powerful. He was beloved by 
his subjects, and dreaded by none but the 
| wicked. The land resounded with his praises, 
Widows confidently committed their orphan 
children to his care; and the poor scarcely 
considered themselves poor as long as his 
treasury was unexhausted. Popular affection 
therefore became busy about his happiness; 
and many hearts mourned when it began to 
be whispered that the King, who lavished joy 
so plentifully on others, was himself sad in 
mind, troubled with visions and unsatisfied 
longings, and deprived by some mysterious 
cause of the power to taste those family de- 





rarely obtains new revelations of this kind, 
The sufferings of lovers commonly take place 
on a scene far removed from the public gaze, 
in the innermost recesses of the mind; and 
true affection is shy and reserved, keeping both 
its pangs and its joys to itself. It isonly by some | holding their babies in their arms crowded 
extraordivary accident—now and then, at in- | before his steps, and looking anxiously in his 
tervals perhaps of acentury or so, that we are | careworn countenance, blest him, and prayed 
admitted into this kind of secret ; but then the | aloud that his sorrows might be taken away, 
people—preceding literature—instantly seize | and that he might preserve his life for his own 
upon all the moral details and make them | sake and for that of his people. It had indeed 
their own, and relate them, sometimes in con- | been whispered abroad that a mighty malady 
nection with one series of material incidents, | beyond the reach of the physician’s skill was 
sometimes with another, and so many stories | gnawing the heart of this good King—that 
gradually spring from one, are all incor-|he was without hope, and without care for 





‘lights which the humblest of his subjects 
| under the wing of his protection could indulge 
‘in, When he issued from his palace to go in 
| procession to the mosque, or to the bath, or 
to some of his gardens in the country, women 


porated in the repertory of legend, become | anything in this world; and as good kings 
part of the world’s belief, and raise and purify | were not common in those ancient days, there 
its conception of human nature. The influence | was perhaps something of selfishness in the 
of these narratives indeed has much to do/| anxiety of his people. Yet this thought could 





with the progress of true civilisation. They | 
humanise and soften us; they quicken the | 
pulse and open theheart. Iam sure that the 
Arabs who listened with me attentively, | 
under the sycamore, at Tel-el-Amarna, to the 
story of King Zakariah and the Maiden 
Salameh, must to some extent have been | 
made better if sadder men by meditating on | 
its simple incidents. 

In former days, said the narrator, pointing 
with his meagre finger—for he was an old 
and withered man—to the broad and desolate 
valley at the entrance of which the ruins of a 
great city were visible, this was the capital of | 
a mighty king, named Zakariah. It contained 
mosques, aud baths, and palaces, and market- 
places, and lofty gateways. 

(It was evident at once that, according to 
the peculiar habit of Egyptian story-tellers, 
the real circumstances and probabilities of the | 
scene around had vanished from his mind, | 
and that he was thinking of Cairo, the only | 
type of a living seat of empire with which he | 
was acquainted. In all the subsequent part | 
of his narrative, therefore, the listeners were | 
compelled to localise the incidents in the city 
of Victory; and sometimes even, as he| 
warmed, he mentioned the names of well-| 
known streets, and otherwise allowed it to be | 
understood that he had no authority for 








scarcely have occurred to him when he smiled 
benevolently on the crowds that lined his 


|path and hastened on to be out of reach of 


their sympathy. 

The only person who knew the secret of 
the King’s melancholy was his mother, then 
far stricken in years. Many of the courtiers, 
moved, some by sympathy, and some by 
curiosity, had frequently questioned her 
women, who, not to lose the opportunity of 


| garrulity, gave them surmises instead of facts. 


But, in truth, what they said only increased 
the generalignorance. The mystery remained 
hidden, because those who knew it spoke of 
it only between themselves—not that they 
eared much for secrecy, but that they knew 
that the sufferings of King Zakariah were 
such as the world with difficulty appreciates. 
Zakariah had found the source of his unha 
piness within himself. His was not a manly 
but a maidenly frame of mind. His soul 
thirsted for love, but he would not accept 
love which might even seem to be directed 
towards his station and not solely towards 
himself. By long dwelling on the delights of 
pure passion, entirely separated in origin and 
in expression from all worldly considerations, 
he had learned perhaps somewhat to over- 
estimate them. He came to believe that man 
was created only for that enjoyment, and that 
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everything else was waste of time, a kind of} When King Zakariah heard this song, he 
malady of existence. ‘The arts of government | said to himself, “Evidently the case of this 


and the duties of power he exercised only in 
obedience to the will of God; and perhaps 
he was a good King because nothing that his 
station could give him he considered to be 
worth having. “They say, my friends,” 
uoth the philosophical narrator, “that 
brahim the Cruel, when he came to decide 
on the differences between poor peasants, was 
the best judge that ever existed, because he 
| had no interest to serve on one side or the 
| other.” However this may be, it seemed 
certain that King Zakariah was naturally 
endowed with all good qualities save one— 
| the wisdom of the bee which settles on the 
| flowers it finds on its flight, and is content 
with the honey it finds. 
| The King used often to sit at his mother’s 
| feet and talk to her of his sad case. She was 
a wise woman and understood what he meant. 
Her advice was, that after the hour of sunset, 
when the King was supposed to have retired 
io rest, he should disguise himself and go 


maiden is as mine own. Her Naomi is an 
unreal personage, for it is impossible that the 
love she describes can really exist in the 
world.” He listened some time longer, but 
the house from which the sound had come 
had returned to silence ; so he proceeded, and 
|having wandered some hours through the 
city, went back to his palace more sad in 
heart than he had ever been in his life. 
Mansour had noticed the attention which 
the King had paid to the song of the unknown 
maiden, and thinking that he might wish to 
exercise his power in order to behold her, had 
marked the wall of the house with a piece of 
chalk, When day came, therefore, he sent Kaad 
to ascertain who the maiden might be, what 
were her parents, and what was her story. 
The faithful servant diligently performed his 
task, and brought a full report to the eunuch. 
The maiden’s name, he said, was Saiameh, 
|and she was the daughter of a Copt, one of 
| the principal accountants of the King’s trea- 








forth, like the famous Haroun-el-Rashed, and | sury. Of Naomi, however, no news could be 
| seek adventures in the city. For fear, how-| learned from the neighbours, who said that 
| ever, that danger should befall him, she re-|Salameh had reached the marriageable age, 
| quired that he should conceal the true pur-| but that her father had not yet thought of 











| pose of his wanderings, and pretend simply to 
be anxious to see that justice was duly ad- 
| ministered, and that he should take as com- 
|| panions Mansour, the chief eunuch of the 
| palace; and Kaad, a faithful servant. It is 
| true that in conniving at these nocturnal 
| strolls, the Queen Zibeydeh did not expect 
| that her son would find what he desired; 
for, being old, whilst she understood the 
longings of youth, she {disbelieved in their 
| accomplishment. 
| It became, accordingly, a common thing 
| for Mansour, who pretended to be a merchant 
| from Abyssinia, with two attendants, to 
| visit the various quarters of the city, and 
encounter all manner of adventures. One 


| 


| choosing a husband for her from among the 
people of his race. “ Verily,” thought Man- 
sour, “this is a piece of great good fortune. 
Our master will love this maiden, and will 
| seize her and indemnify her father, and make 
her his companion, and dismiss his melan- 
choly, and gladden the hearts of his people.” 
The worthy man rubbed his hands, believing 
that he had found a great combination. 

Next night, the King went out again with 
his usual companions, and proceeded straight 
towards the quarter where he had heard the 
song of Salameh. He did not know that the 
interest the maiden had aroused in him had 
been noticed by any one; so that he amused 
Mansour with various shallow reasons which 


night, the King, walking a little in advance|he gave why on two succeeding nights he 


of his companions down a dark narrow street, 
in the northern part of the city, where the 
Christians inhabited, was arrested in his pro- 
gress by hearing the voice of lamentation. 
| He paused to listen, and made out the follow- 
ing words :—* Oh! my master, Naomi, when 
wilt thou return? What have I done that I 


should be left alone with my own heart full of 


|| wild fancies and desires? My life is incomplete. 
Iam like a lake which has no heaven to re- 

| flect, like a bird singing after its nest has been 
| Spoiled, like a mother rocking an empty 
| cradle, like a saint praying in a world where 
there is no God! I rise in the morning, and 

| daylight seems horrid to me; the night ap- 
roaches, and darkness becomes full of terrors. 


here is nothing delightful to my mind in| 


| thy absence—silence is no longer sweet, and 

the murmuring of nature wearies me. Come 
| back, Naomi, from the far country whither 
| thou hast gone, or thou wilt come back only 
| to weep over my tomb,” 


wandered in the same direction. The house 
this time was silent, and a certain feeling of 
jealousy visited the King, because he thought 
that Naomi might have returned. In his ex- 
citement he exclaimed aloud, “ Woe be to 
him who treadeth on the path I have chosen!” 
This was the first time that he understood 
what had taken place within him. He had 
believed until then that the sentiment which 
this invisible maiden had aroused was simply 
one of compassion or curiosity. He now 
found that she had taken possession of his 
soul, that without having seen he had in- 
vested her with all manner of beauty, of love- 
liness, and grace, that he had set her apart 
for himself, and that the first enemy that had 
ever crossed his life. was that mysterious 
Naomi. Mansour, noticing his trouble, 





| thought this was a good opportunity to speak, 


and said, “The maiden of the song is called 
Salameh, and she is the daughter of thy ac- 
countant, Gerges, who happens now to be 
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pretend to be strangers, and ask for hospi- 
tality? Perhaps we may see the maiden by 
accident, and if not, we can exert authority.” 
The good King forbade Mansour to use any 
means but cunning ; but, without reflecting 
that part of his secret was now discovered, con- 
sented to the proposed stratagem. 

Mansour smote the dooor of the house, and 
it was presently opened by a black slave | 
girl, who screamed slightly at seeing them, 
and would have closed it again. But Man-| 
sour, standing on the threshold, prevented 
her, and told the story he had prepared, | 
begging to be allowed to enter the courtyard, 
and spend the night with his servants in the 
takhtabosh. They had just arrived, he said, | 
and could find no lodging. The slave-girl 
would not have allowed herself to be per- | 
suaded, although the blackness of the speaker 
was a recommendation to her, but another 
woman came down the passage, and said that 
her mistress had overheard the altercation, 
and would by no means refuse hospitality to 
strangers from Habesh. They accordingly 
entered, and sat some time in the takhtabosh, 
which is a great room, or rather alcove, opening | 
into the courtyard. The slave-girl brought | 








them a lamp, and presently afterwards asked 
them if they would sup. Mansour and Kaad 
who were hungry, instantly accepted the 
offer, and although the young King, fearing to 
give trouble, pulled them by the sleeve to 


check them, they paid no attention to him. 
Soon, therefore, the dishes were set before 
them, and they ate. The King, it is true, 
avould have refrained, but in order to conceal 
their own greediness, they persuaded him 


that his abstinence would seem to be an| 


insult to the house. 

Whilst the supper was going on, Salameh, 
who was sole mistress ‘in that house during 
the absence of her father, came out into the 


at Damiat. Shall we knock at the door, and | 





gallery opposite the takhtabosh, and being in 
darkness herself, could see everything that | 
passed in the well-lighted chamber below. 
The reason of the interest she felt in the | 
strangers was this: Naomi, whom she loved, 
and to whom she was betrothed, had departed | 
with his father, a merchant, more than a year | 
before, to trade in Abyssinia, and since that | 
time no news of him had come. She rejoiced, 
therefore, in this opportunity of conversing 
with people from that country, and felt more 
confidence than she would have done on) 
beholding the dignified mien of King Zaka-| 
riah. When the strangers, therefore, had | 
washed their hands, she ordered coffee to be 
made, and descending, offered it first to Man- 
sour, and then to the King, and then to} 
Kaad. She took back the cups in the same | 
order, and kissed the hand first of the 
eunuch, and afterwards of the King; but 
Kaad, warned by a terrible glance of jealousy, 
affected awkwardly to drop his cup. Then 
Salameh sat down before the strangers, and 
questioned them, addressing herself princi- | 


lall fathers and lovers safe. 


[Conducted by 


pally to Zakariah. But the young King knew 
little of foreign countries, whilst Mansour, 


| who was old, had travelled much, and could 


support his character without chance of 
discovery. It was the eunuch, therefore, who 
replied, giving information on the history 


jand manners, and customs, and productions 


of Abyssinia, At length Salameh asked if in 


\their travels they had met a young mer- 


chant named Naomi. To this the King, 
silencing his companions by a gesture, re- 
plied, obeying the suggestions of an eyil 
spirit who whispered at his elbow: “Yea, 
lady, we met that merchant two months ago, 
in the desert of Dankah. He was proceed- 
ing towards a port on the ocean, where he 
intended to embark, and to sail with his wife, 
the daughter of a king, for the isles of the 
Indian ocean.” He had scarcely uttered 
these words, when Salameh rose to her feet 
with a great cry, and then fell senseless on 
the ground. The King, repentant of what 
he had done, stepped forward to assist in 


‘raising her ; but her women came and took 


her away, cursing him asthe bearer of ill news. 
Her veil, however, had fallen aside, and 
Zakariah had seen that she was marvellously 
beautiful. {His heart burned with love and 


| jealousy ; and without saying another word 


he hastened forth into the street, followed by 
his two companions, 

A great change now came over the cha- 
racter of Zakariah. He began to think 
that moderation would be folly on his part, 
or at any rate that the gentleness with 
which he had exercised power until then, 
would justify or excuse an act of violence 
now. There could be no happiness for him 
if Salameh were given to another. He 
had but to speak the word and she would 
be brought to his palace. The people, far 
from blaming, would doubtless applaud. 


| Did they not every day besiege him with 


wishes for his happiness? What would they 
eare for the grief of a bereaved father, or 


|the despair of an absent lover? His ex- 


clusive devotion for Salameh would render 
Such were the 
thoughts that passed through his mind ; but 
he could not summon courage to act. When, 
however, he told his troubles to his mother, 
she, in her absolute fondness for him, laughed 
at his scruples, and issued orders, so that 
one day the house of Gerges was surrounded, 
he was sent into banishment, and Salameh 
was brought a prisoner to a chamber of the 
palace. Strict injunctions were given to the 
watchers of the roads also to look out for 
Naomi, and prevent his return even by 
death. 

When Salameh knew that among the sham 
strangers who had visited her house, was the 
King himself, and that it was he who had 
spoken of the faithlessness of Naomi, she 
understood that she had been deceived, and 
was more than half consoled for the misfor- 
tune that had befallen her. When Zakariah 
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her face from him—she received him in 
sullen silence, and turning her face to the 
wall, deprived him of the sight of her beauty. 
He dared not approach, and scarcely dared 
to speak, but sat on a carpet near the door- 
way, sighing and beating his breast. These 
visits were repeated every day; at length 
Salameh, understanding that her danger 
was less than she had feared, began to 
feel more compassion towards the young 
King. She spoke to him once of Naomi ; but 
then his eyes flashed with anger, so that she 
perceived that her only protection was her 
own beauty, and the King’s natural goodness. 
Becoming wise, therefore, in her own defence, 
she spoke merely of the cruelty of imposing 
love by force, and found that she could 
always drive Zakariah to despair and humi- 
lity, by saying that hearts must be given, not 
stolen, and that princes could command 
everything but smiles. 

Meanwhile the sentiments of the people 
were undergoing a great change. At first 
they had allowed the oppression of Gerges 
and his daughter to pass unnoticed; and 
many even approyed, But punishment soon 
overtook them. The King, whose thoughts 
were occupied day and night with Salameh, 
ceased to administer justice in his own per- 
son, and abandoned that care to others, who 
took the opportunity to serve their own 


interests. Wrong began to be practised, and 
increased every day in intensity. Just claims 
were disregarded, violence was allowed to 
go unpunished, corruption spread, the judges 
took bribes, and traffickers in bribes be- 


came rich, In the midst of all this a man 
dressed as a beggar, began to go about the 
streets complaining and prophesying. It was 
Gerges, the father of Salameh, who had be- 
come mad in banishment, and had returned 
to demand vengeance on the unjust Zakariah. 
The officers of the court one day offered to 
beat him; but the people took his part, and 
carried him away in triumph. Insurrection 
was threatened ; and the watchword became 
Naomi and Salameh. 

For, the young man, evading the watchers, 
(being warned by messengers), had returned 
likewise; and hearing that the maiden 
he loved had been violently seized, and 
taken to the king’s palace, resolved to be 
revenged. He told his story in the market- 
places ; pointed to the miserable Gerges, who 
followed him, weeping ; and was soon chosen 
as the chieftain of the people. The captains 
of the soldiers were dismayed, and began to 
talk of flight, and already it was whispered 
that Naomi should be made king. 

But, the mother of Zakariah understood the 
danger in time. Without consulting her son 
she caused all unjust judges and oppressors 
of the people to be seized, and either put to 
death or cast into prison; she sent criers 
about, promising that all grievances should 
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came to visit her—incited by his mother, | be redressed; she opened the treasury and 
who declared that no maiden would avert | 


scattered gold; she remitted the taxes for a 
year; and then collecting an armed force, 
ordered Mansour to march against Naomi. 
A single battle in the streets decided the for- 
tune of the day. Naomi was taken prisoner, 
his followers were put to the sword; and 
he himself was condemned to die by public 
execution. 

King Zakariah, shut up in the innermost 
recesses of his palace, knew nothing of these 
things ; but continued to visit Salameh, no 
longer in the hope of winning, but because in 
her presence he felt less unhappy than else- 
where. One day, as he was about to lift up 
the curtain that closed the door of her apart- 
ment, he heard her lamenting aloud, and 
saying: “And hast thou returned, Naomi, 
only to taste the bitter waters of death ? 
Better for thee to have remained in a far 
country, and for us to have communed at a 
distance with our hearts, I think I could be 
happy, knowing that another had thy love, 
if only thy life could be saved.” 

“ And what danger,” said the King, enter- 
ing, “ hath crossed the path of this Naomi ?’”” 

“Thou knowest best, O King!” replied the 
maiden, “By thy orders is he to die this 
day.” 

Then she related what she had heard of 
the revolt of Naomi from one of her attend- 
ants ; and wept aloud, and beat her breast 
and implored for mercy. 

“Grant this boy his life,” said she, trying 
to make it seem of small importance, “ grant 
me his life, O mighty King ; and I will forget 
him and become thy slave.” 

She had seized the knees of Zakariah, who 
stood struggling with strong emotions before 
her. 

“My child,” said he at length, with 
trembling lips, “this is a thing that cannot 
be. I cannot take thy love at that price; 
but I will save the life of Naomi.” 

The King felt a pang when he had uttered 
these words, because Salameh withdrew a 
little from him, and retired as it were once 
more within her love ; but, he had at length 
understood that affection cannot be forced, 
and that so far from finding what he had 
sought in Salameh, he had only found a new 
proof of the truth that had made him miser- 
able. All that he had done, now seemed 
odious to him ; gud he determined to spend 
the rest of his life in repairing the mischief 
he had occasioned. He could not, however, 
consent to allow the happiness of Salameh and 
Naomi to take place under the windows of 
his citadel. ‘he young man was released, 
but banished with Gerges and the maiden, 
to an island in the sea, where they lived 
to the end of their days in joy and tran- 
quillity. Zakariah became again popular with 
all classes of men; and learned to appear 
content. 

But his love for Salameh never slept. 
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repair to one of the ports of his kingdom, and | scores of guesses made by wondering pas. 
causing a ship to be fitted out, sailed towards |sengers on board Waterman Number Two, 
the island where she dwelt. He would! perfectly at variance with the opinions of 
approach the shore at the hour of sunset,|those on board Waterman Number Four, 
when land and sea appeared to be all of|Some have not the slightest doubt as to its 
purple spotted with gold ; and, standing at the | being a new sort of gasometer for supplying 

row of the vessel, would gaze on the valleys, | London with pure gas. Others believe it to 
and the hills, and the plains until all form | be a pile of fireproof warehouses, on the 
disappeared. Then he would give orders to| Milner Safe principle, for the better custody 
draw nearer. A kiosque built on a point of| of the national state papers and crown jewels, 
rock at the entrance of the bay used always | By some, it is said to be an enormous oven for 
to be lighted up: and Zakariah sometimes| baking bread and roasting coffee for our 
heard a voice, the tones of which he well | troops in the Crimea. One or two have heard 
knew, singing, unconscious of his presence.|on good authority that it is intended for 








By and by, the prattle of children came to his | 
ears; and, until time had chastened his| 
regret, he would, when he heard it, instantly 
order the pilot to put about, and sail towards | 
the open sea, in quest of storms and dangers. | 
At length, however, these voyages gave him 
more pleasure than pain ; so that he continued 
them until he became a very old man. One 
night the kiosque was not lighted up; a 
strange thought came into Zakariah’s mind ; 
instead of sailing away, he landed—for the 
first time. He found some young people 
sitting sadly beneath a great tree, and asked 
them what was the news. 

“Stranger,” they replied, “the mother of 
our mother is dead, and we are watching near 
her grave.” 

“What was she called?” inquired the 
King, in a cheerful voice. 

“Salameh.” 

“ And she lies here ?” 

“ Ay, stranger.” 

He stooped down to kiss the earth, and as 
he remained very long in that position, his 
companions shook him, and found that he 
was dead. 


A LEVIATHAN INDEED. 


WE are in the habit of making occasional 
marine excursions to Woolwich, by Water- 
man Number One to Six inclusive. Some- 
times, on a bright sunny day we extend our 
aquatic trips as far as Erith or Gravesend, 
where, doubtless, many of our readers accom- 
pany us. Like us, they will not fail to have 
noticed an indifferent-looking, half-occupied 
spot of land jutting into the river opposite 
Greenwich, known as the Isle of Dogs, but | 
having no sort of connection with Barking 
Creek. 

Scattered over this island, at irregular dis- 
tances, are factories, shipyards, store-houses, 
and timber-sheds, all unmistakeable enough 
in character. There is one object, however, | 
which has perplexed us not a little—a huge | 
metallic erection, on which may be seen em- 
ployed any day in the working week, hun- 
dreds of busy craftsmen, clustering, and hum- 
ming, and buzzing about it like flies around a | 
sugar hogshead, 

It has puzzied a good many aquatic tra-| 


|shape at all. 


Wombwell’s menagerie, to be moved on a 
hundred wheels. Others, again, have the 
firmest belief in its being an iron incarnation 
of Lord Dundonald’s mysterious plan for de- 
stroying Cronstadt and Sebastopol. 

Now, it happens that none of these opinions 
jare correct. Not one of the many guessers 
|have ever dreamed of this object being the 
mid portion of a ship, which we have since | 
learnt is really the case. A ship! Talk of | 
the Great Harry or the Great Britain, or any | 
| other great craft of the middle age or modern 
|period! They shrink into utter insignificance 
by the side of our metal monster of the Isle 
| of Dogs. 

The wooden walls of old England are fast 
| becoming myths of a by-gone age, embalmed 
|in the ballad-poetry of Dibdin. They have 
given place to the iron-sides of young Britain. 
Canvas has yielded the palm to steam; 
and paddle-wheels in their turn are shaking 
their bearings in auxiliary fear of screws. 

It is not so many years ago, but we remem- 
| ber it, that when a steamer of three thousand 
| tons was first placed on the North American 
| line, one of our then greatest scientific autho- 
rities predicted certain failure: it was hinted 
in a friendly way to passengers proceeding 
by her to the United States, that they had 
better insure their lives and make their wills 
before leaving the country. The ship was 
said to be too long for a heavy sea: she would 
break her back from the excessive weight of 
machinery in her centre, and would inevit- 
ably encounter a variety of other unpleasant 
contingencies. But, people remembered that 
similar failure was predicted thirty years 
before that time, when the first steamers plied 
between London and Calais. The General 
Steam Navigation Company nevertheless pros- 
pered, and so likewise have the American 
lines prospered ; for one of which there are 
at the present moment iron steamers building 
on the Clyde larger than any yet afloat. 

The huge fabric erecting at the Isle of 
Dogs, as yet bears no resemblance to any 
known kind of craft. At a distance the 
eye is unable to detect any particular propor- 
tions about it, and if we were to be pressed 
on the point, we should say that it had no 
A closer inspection, however, 
shows a line of uprights at each end, which 





vellers besides the writer. We have heard 


mark the shelving proportions of stem and 
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| with a vast open space on one side and 





| guard against accidents at sea to machinery, 
| and to prevent any detention from such a 


| perfectly distinct from each other in their 
| working, but each will be set in motion by 


| power, so that at all times derangements or 
| ¢leaning of one or two cylinders or boilers 
| will not interfere with the progress of the ship. 


| fixing the great size of the Leviathan, its pro- 
| jector believes that he has obtained the ele- 
| ments of a speed hitherto unknown in ocean- 
| going steamers, 
| that by the great length of the Leviathan she 
| will be enabled to pass through the water at 


| knots an hour, with a smaller power in pro- 
| portion to tonnage than ordinary vessels 
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| stern, and then one can perceive that the 


object before us is really intended for a ship. 
Standing on the banks of the river Thames, 


Greenwich Hospital on the other, it is not 
easy to form a just conception of this marine 
monster, which, for want of a better name, 
we call the Leviathan. It is being built by 
Scott Russell and Company, from designs 
by Mr. Brunel, the engineer, whose con- 
ception the entire fabric is. When we re- 
mind our readers that the Royal Albert 
line-of-battle ship, of one hundred and twenty 
guns, is something under four thousand 
tons, and about two hundred and twenty 
feet in length ; and that the Simlaand Hima- 
laya, at present the largest steamers afloat, 
are only three hundred and twenty feet in 
length, or thereabouts ; they may form some 
idea of the proportions of this Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company’s ship, when they are| 
told that it will be six hundred and eighty 
feet in length and of twenty-five thousand 
tons burthen; in other words, of more than 
six times the capacity of our largest men-of- 
war, and above double the length of the 
largest steam-ship afloat. 

Our readers will have frequently heard 
discussions as to the relative merits of paddles 
and screws. In the Leviathan, the screw 
will be combined with the paddle, worked by 


worked up to ten thousand horse power. To 
cause, the paddle-wheels will not only be 


several sets of machinery of superabundant | 


Steam will be the sole propelling power, uo 
eanvas being contemplated in this vessel. In 


It is confidently predicted 


an average speed in all weathers of fifteen 


|hundred tons. 





now require to make ten knots. The con- 


| tract speed of most ocean mail-carrying 
steamers is eight knots. 

We believe that the Eastern Steam Navi- 
gation Company intend making their first 


voyage to Australia. The actual distance 
from Milford Haven, the company’s starting- 
point, to Port Philip, is less than twelve 
thousand miles, if no ports be touched at. A 
speed of fifteen knots or miles an hour 
averaged from land to land would take the 
Leviathan to the golden colony in about | 
thirty-two days. This can only be accom-| 
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plished, even at that high speed, by avoiding 
all stoppages for coals, which, besides detain- 
ing a ship many days in the different ports, 
carries her a great distance out of the direct 
steaming course. Here we find another 
novelty brought to bear by Mr. Brunel. A 
ship of this huge capacity can carry twelve 
thousand tons of coals: quite sufficient, it is 
stated, for her consumption on the outward 
and homeward voyages. Space will still be 
left for five thousand tons of cargo, the mas- 
sive machinery, and four thousand passengers 
with their luggage and all necessary stores for 
use. 

The advantage of this arrangement is two- 
fold. Besides the avoidance of stoppages for 
coalings on the voyage, the ship earns all the 
freight which must otherwise have been paid 
to sailing vessels. for the conveyance of the 
fuel to the coaling depots, which, on three- 
fourths of the quantity consumed on one 
voyage would amount to a sum sufficient to 
build and equip a steamer of two or three 
In order to compensate for 
the great loss of weight caused by all this 
enormous consumption of fuel, and to main- 
tain an equal immersion of the paddles, the 
coal will, to a certain extent, be replaced by 
water pumped into the water-tight compart- 


{ments forming the skin of the ship, and of 
| which we shall presently have occasion to 
engines nominally of two thousand six hundred | 
| horse power, but in reality capable of being 


speak. In addition to this arrangement the 


| paddies have been so adjusted on the wheels 
as to be as efficient at one draught of water 


as at another. 

It is impossible to judge of the future 
finish or accommodation of such a gigantic 
ship as the Leviathan from the present state 
of the iron hull. Immense divisions of metal 
plates, reaching to an incredible height, with 


'sub-compartments at right angles, appear to 
;divide the monster fabric into a number of 


square and oblong spaces, each of which 
would contain an eight-roomed house of 
Camden Town build, or a semi-detached villa 
from Stockwell, at forty-pounds per annum. 

We inspected a model of the ship in wood, 
and could scarcely believe that the unsightly 
mass of iron plates, rivets, and joints, just be- 
held, could by any possible ingenuity be 
wrought into anything so beautifully symme- 
trical as the long, arrow-like little craft before 
us, tapering off forward as sharply as a 
woodman’s hatchet or a Thames wherry. 
From that model we were enabled to under- 
stand where the engines, coals, stores, and 
cargo would be placed, and moreover, where 
the two thousand first-class passengers would 
be berthed, in their five hundred state cabins, 
and where the two thousand second-class and 
steerage passengers would be placed, without 
nearly as much crowding as in an ordinary 
passenger or emigrant ship. 

Large indeed must that steamer be which 
can provide a main-deck saloon sixty feet in 
length, and forty in width, and fifteen in 
height: with a second-class saloon only twenty 
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feet shorter, and a foot or two less in height. | bulkheads carried up to the upper deck, 


The Leviathan has these, and they appear 
but as small compartments of the huge in- 
terior. 

It would prove a fortunate circumstance 
for our military authorities, who are so much 
in want of steam transports to the seat of 
war, if this monster ship were ready for sea 
at the present moment. There are just now 
two divisions of the French army, of ten 
thousand men each, ready to be conveyed to 
the scenes of their future operations. ‘The 
Leviathan, with just sufficient fuel for so 
short a voyage, could take on board one of 
those divisions entire, with horses, fodder, 
artillery, and ammunition; it could land 
those ten thousand men, with proper arrange- 
ments, in the Crimea ; could return and carry 
the second of those small armies; and could 
arrive back at Marseilles for the second time 
within one month from her first starting. 

It has been deemed an achievement worthy 
of mention, to convey an entire regiment of 
light cavalry from Bombay to the Crimea, by 
way of the Red Sea and Egypt, in about two 
months. If the calculations as to speed of the 
Leviathan be correct—which more learned 
heads than ours declare them to be—then | 
the iron ship could have conveyed at least | 
half a dozen regiments of cavalry from Bom- 
bay to Balaklava, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Gibraltar, in two- 
thirds of the time, and at not much greater 
cost than was required for the one regiment 
conveyed through Egypt. 

Had the old system of ship-building still 
prevailed with regard to sea-going steamers, 
—had our shipwrights worked on the wooden- | 
wall principle instead of the plate-and-rivet | 
method, we should never have possessed such | 
noble steam-ships as are owned by our large | 
commercial companies. Certain it is that the 
Leviathan could not have been built, on the 
wooden system. The mightiest giants of 
Indian forests, of fabulous age, in countless 
numbers, would not have sutliced to produce | 
a ship of half her size. Strength enough 
could not have been obtained with the most | 
ponderous masses of timber-work, braced as | 
they might have been with iron and copper, 
to have floated so mighty a load of cargo, ma- 
chinery, and living beings. Yet the monster 
of which we are now writing, so new in its | 
various appliances of power, so wonderful | 
in its unheard-of capacity, is composed of | 
plates of iron, less than one inch in thickness. 

The secret of the great strength attained | 
by this comparatively small amount of metal | 
is in the peculiar structure of the hull. It is| 
built throughout, in distinct compartments, | 
on the principle of the Britannia Tubular | 
Bridge, and when finished will be in fact a| 
huge tubular ship. The principles of that 
structure need not here be dwelt upon. It 
will suffice to explain that the whole of this 
vessel will be divided into ten huge, water- 
tight compartments, by means of iron-plate. 
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thereby extending far above the water-line, 
In addition to this great safeguard against 
accident, the whole length of the ship, except 
where she tapers off at either end, is protected 
by a double skin of metal plating, the outer 
one being distant three feet from the interior, 
These double tubular sides are carried to far 
above the deepest water-mark, and inasmuch 
as the transverse bulkheads extend to the 
outer of these skins, they are divided into 
many water-tight subdivisions, any one or 
two of which, though torn or fractured, and 
filled with water, would not affect the buoy- 
ancy or sufety of the ship. 

Besides the great transverse divisions 
before alluded to, there are two enormously 
strong longitudinal bulkheads of iron running 
from stem to stern, each forty feet from the 
inner skin, and carried to the upper deck: 
adding greatly to the solidity and safety of 
the vessel. The main compartments thus 
formed by the bulkheads, have a means of 
communication by iron sliding doors near the 
top, easily and effectually closed in time of 
need, In this way, not only are all the 
most exposed portions of the ship double- 
skinned, but the body is cut up into a great 
number of very large but perfectly distinct 
fire-and-water-proof compartments, forming, 
indeed, so many colossal iron safes. If we 
can imagine a rock to penetrate the double 
skin, and make its sharp way into any one 
of these compartments, it might fill with 
water without any detriment to the rest of 
the ship. 

One of the most terrible calamities that 
can befal a vessel at sea is undoubtedly a tire. 
The iron water-tight bulkheads would seem 
to defy that destructive element sufficiently ; 
but, in order to make assurance doubly sure, 
the builders are experimenting with a view 
to employing only prepared uninflammable 
wood for the interior fittings. 

Such is the Leviathan. She is to be 
launched, unlike any other ship, broadside on 
to the water by means of hydraulic power, 
and early in next spring, is expected to make 
a trial trip to the United States and back, 
in less than a fortnight. In contemplating 
this Brobdingnag vessel, our small acquaint- 
ance with things nautical, dwarfs down to 
Lilliputian insignificance. Before reaching 
the Isle of Dogs, we had imagined that we 
possessed some acquaintance with ship-build- 
ing and marine engineering. One of the 
Leviathan cylinders was sufficient to extiu- 
guish our pretensions. 

With a Brunel for designer ; with a Ste- 
phenson for approver; a Scott Russell for 
builder ; with Professor Airey in charge of 
the compasses, and Sir W. 8. Harris looking 
after the lightning conductors ; the Leviathan 
may well be expected to turn out the floating 
marvel of the age. Fancy the astonishment 
of the South Sea islanders when they behold 


her, rushing past their coral homes ! 
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